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ABSTRACT 

This document presents a collection of materials on 
school performance in Maryland, especially as demonstrated in the 
Maryland School Performance Assessment Program (MSPAP) and the 
Independence Mastery Assessment Program (iMAP) for some special needs 
students. The MSPAP is a testing program administered to third, 
fifth, and eighth grade students to measure the performance of 
Maryland schools in three ways! how well students solve problems 
cooperatively and individually, how well students apply what they 
have learned to real world problems, and how well students can relate 
and use knowledge from different subject areas* IMAP assesses the 
progress of schools and programs for students with severe cognitive 
developmental disabilities toward achieving performance standards. 
Among materials included are: bulletins and fact sheets, a summary of 
MSPAP principles, the MSPAP test structure, statewide results on the 
MSPAP, disaggregated MSPAP data, a sample MSPAP calendar, a list of 
regular/special education areas assessed, suggested accommodations on 
the MSPAP for special needs students, IMAP components, IMAP profile, 
IMAP domains and outcomes, the IMAP sequence, an excerpt from the 
IMAP user manual, an excerpt for IMAP scoring instructions, a parent 
survey, a performance task list, IMAP content comparison charts, 
first year pilot results of IMAP training, and the process of 
developing authentic performance tasks. Appended are a sample MSPAP 
performance task (for grade 8 mathematics), a sample IMAP performance 
task (for leisure skills of 17 years old), and a sample IMAP scoring 
rubric. (DB) 
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MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



MSDEBullrtin 



Keying You Current on Education R^omt in Maryland 



The 1995 Report Card: High Expectations Work 

L ike the long-distance runner 



/hitting his stride, Maryland’s 
school improvement effort is making 
steady progress toward its goal of 
meeting the state’s rigorous standards 
for success by the year 2000, 

With the Dec. 12 release of the 1995 
Mar^'land School Performance Report, 
the state posted increases in 21 of 31 
progress indicators on the annual 
‘‘report card.” And many of the 
improvements were dramatic, 
especially on the Maryland School 
Performance Assessment Program 
(MSPAP). 

‘'Clearly, high expectations work ” 
said State School Superintendent 
Nancy S. Grasmick. “When you set 
high academic expectations, schools, 
teachers, and students all can become 
high performers.’’ 

Dr. Grasmick noted that the 1995 
report card shows a significant increase 
in the number of schools meeting the 
standards or moving within striking 



MSPAP RESULTS 1993-1995 

Schools Meeting or Approaching Standards In at Least One Category 



GRADES 



GRADES 



GRADE 3 
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distance of them. The standards set a 
goal of 70% of students in each school 
performing at the satisfactory level. 

Dr, Grasmick announced the results 
during a ceremony attended by U.S, 
Education Secretary Richard Riley, 
Maryland Governor Parris N. 
Glcndening, aiid other dignitaries. 



A closer look at the report card reveals 
significant progress over 1994 
perfoimance both on the state level and 
among Maryland’s 24 school systems. 

(Please see Report on back page.) 



MSPAP RESULTS 1993 - 1995 
RATE OF STUDENT IMPROVEMENT 
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% Student Scores at Satisfactory. 70% = State Satisfactory Standard by 
the Year 2000 
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SPECIAL. EDITIONS THE 1 SSS REPORT CARD 



Report Card (Continued) 

The 1 995 report card also points out 
the incremental progress needed to 
affect true school improvement. 

For instance, the state last year was at 
least half way to its 70% MSPAP 
standard in eight of IS categories. This 
year, Maryland reached that point 



in 15 of the 18 categories. The jumps in 
composite MSPAP scores also are on 
target to reach 70% by the year 2000, 
according to MSDE projections. 

On the state Functimial Tests, most 
scores are far above where they were in 
the first report cards. Test scores have 
begun to level off in most areas, 
however, setting the stage for a 



rigorous and comprehensive series of 
tests for high schoolers . 

On the county level, all but one local 
school system improved in at least 10 
of the 1 8 content area categories on the 
MSPAP, and four - Allegany, 
Frederick, Harford, and Washington 
counties ~ unproved in all 18 areas on 
the test. 



MSPAP GRADE LEVEL IMPROVEMENTS 1994-95 
% Student scores at satisfactory 

■ 1993 DlSSt BtSSS 





A Sampler: The Maryland School Performance Report for 1995 



T he 1995 Maryland School 
Performance Report is full of 
facts. Here are some of them: 




■ On the MSPAP, 42% of students in 
all three grades met standards for 
math and science. Between 40% 
and 52% on average met the 
satisfactory standard in language 
usage across all three grades. 

■ One school system, Garrett County, 
met the Science grade 8 standard 
for sarisfactoty performance. 

■ More than 174,000 students in 
1,02.0 schools took the MSPAP. 

■ Two years ago, 158 schools were 
far from meeting MSPAP 
standards in grade 3 math •• the 
equivalent of about 20% of all 
schools tested. This year, only 61 
schools - 7.7% ~ are far from 
standards. 



■ Conversely, 113 schools were 
approaching or meeting standards 
in 1993 in grade 3 math. This year, 
nearly 300 schools have reached 
that status. 

■ In grade 1-6 attendance, 23 of 24 
school systems achieved the state 
standard of 94%. 

■ Fifteen school systems met all 1 1th 
grade functional test standards in 
reading, writing, math, and 
drizenship. 



What do you think? 

The MSDE Bulletin welcomes 
readers ' comments. Send them to the 
editor at the address to the left. 
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The Sun-JJecember 13, 1995 



The Education Beat 

Md. gets an "A ” in school rqform 



■ National status: By sttxning 
early and avoiding political 
pi falls, Maryland is “really 
showirig the v/cy, “ scys the 
U.S. secretary of education 

^MIKE BOWLER 

SUN STAFF 



ISDOM, common sense 
and political luck have 
combined to vault 
Maryland into the front 
rank of states engaged in 
school reform. 

Nearly everyone who pays 
attention to such things praises the 
Free State - and looks to Maryland 
for guidance. In fact, as fonner front- 
nmners such as California have 
staggered, only Kentucky can claim to 
be as far along the road to reform as 
Maryland. 

And Kentucky, as U.S. Secretary 
of Educatl •>n Richard W, Riley noted 
yesterday, was forced into school 
reform by a court order, Maryland is 
really showing the way,” Mr. Riley 
said. 

Here, according to the secretary 
and several others who watch the 
national scene, is what Maryland 
could put in its how-to manual on 
school reform: 

■ Start early. Formally, 
Maryland is in the fifth year of the 
Maryland School Performance 
Program (MSPP), an initiative closely 
associated with state school Sup^* 
tendent Nancy S. Grasmick, but its 
roots run through three superinten- 
dents back to 1970s. 

The progi^ has gotten more 
and more sophisticated through the 
yearsp-and more glitzy. Yester^y’s 
release of the 199S district scores 
started with violin musk and featured 
VIPs with Secret Service protection. 

■ Avoid political upheaval at 
all costs* Fifty percent of the nation’s 
state superintei^ents have been 
turned out of office in the Republican 
Revolution. With them have gone any 
number of reforms. But when 
Democrat Parris N. Glendening 
narrowly won election to succeed 
fellow Democrat William Donald 
Schaefer as governor last year, 
Maryland school reform was safe. 



MSPAP test results 
After three years, only four of 
10 Maryland students have 
scored at a satisfach)iy level 
on the Maryland School 
Performance Assessment 
Program tests. 

State satiftfactoiy standard by the 




SOUKZ: Md. Dtpt. of EduoKion 



Then the deft Dr. Grasmick 
managed to get Mr. Glendening on 
her side. He was there yesterday, too. 
This means that if the governor 
serven two tenns and Dr. Grasmick 
stays in office, MSPP could last a full 
12 years, surely a record in the 
uncertain world of school politics. 

"That would be a miracle,” said 
Christopher Cross, president of the 
state school board. 

■ Don’t rile the right 
Pennsylvania’s school reform 
program wasn’t that much different 
frcHH Maiyland’s, but it flamed out a 
few years ago with conservatives 
yelling about its "outcome-based” 
philosc^y and imposition of "state” 
values over "family values.” 

Maryland educators learned from 
Pennsylvania. No oat at West 
Baltimore Street state school head- 
quarters utters the phxzst "outcome- 
based,” although MSPP is in fact 
based on school outcomes. The 
questions cki the Maryland tests have 
been carefully written so as to avoid 
attacks from the right (One exception 
three years ago— a test item that 
employed a picture of a movie 
marquee advertising nude dancers — 
was qukkly removed.) 

■ Involve the teachers. After 
all, they’re the ones who have to cany 
out the reforms. Unlike other states 
that contract their testing and scoring 
to private firms, often from other 
states, Maryland hires its own 
teachers to score the MSPP tests. 

G 



"This is what distinguishes the 
Maryland program,” said Mr. Cross, 
who is also h^ of the Council for 
Basic Education, a national organiza- 
tion that promotes basic academic 
subjects. "When you involve teachers 
in designing the reform and the 
scoring assessment, as Maryland 
does, they’ll become advocates for 
you.” 

It wasn’t always thus, said Karl 
Kirby Pence, president of the Mary- 
land State Teachers Association. But, 

Mr. Pence said yesterday, "A good 
deal has been done to broaden the role 
of teachers.” 

■ Make the goals seem 
unreachable^ at least at the begin- 
ning. The wealthy children of 
Howard and Montgomery counties 
quickly peaked out on the previous 
generation of "functional” tests in 
Maryland, but the MSPP assessment 
tests (MSIAP) were made so hard 
that no one expected even suburban- 
ites to do well until well into the 
1990s. 

Even in 1995, three years into 
the program’s formal testing, only 
about 40 percent of Maryland 
students are scoring what amounts to 
a C-minus or better. This gives the 
favored kids something to shoot for, 
while the disadvantage schools in 
Baltimore City can take great joy in 
percentage improvements that rival, 
or even surpass, those of their 
suburban counterparts 

■ Steady as she goes. *^rhe 
secret is sustained effort,” said 
Secretary Riley, one of the pioneers of 
school reform in his native South 
Carolina. "Education reform is hard 
work. You have to take it child by 
child, school by school You’ll never 
get anywhere if you keep changing all 
the lime.” 

W rinally, tie the testing to the 
curriculum* Don’t just test for 
testing’s sake*Maiyland and Ken- 
tucky are two states with programs 
that are causing teachers and kids to 
internalize the standards,” said 
Thomas G. Boysen, Kentucky 
education commissioQcr from 1991 
until this year. "But assessment is the 
bedrock. If you can’t tell whether 
things are getting better or worse, you 
can’t tell whether your instructional 
strategies are working.” 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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The Sun — ^December 16, 1995 

Great expectations paying off 



■ Rising performance: Test scores show more 
students meeting higher expectations. 

U T i y HAT MARYLAND is doing is exacdy 
1 fl / what we would like to see the rest 
1 / 1 / of the nation do," Education Secre- 
1 / y tary Richard W. Riley said at a press 
f f conference this week announcing 
the latest "report card" on performances by Maryland 
schools and students. 

That’s high praise, but Maryland has earned it. 
Unlike other states that have set off on the road to 
school reform only to wander into dead-end detours, 
Maryland has set a course and stuck with it In fact 
of aU the states that have undertaken ambitious re- 
form efforts in recent years, only Maryland and Ken- 
tucky are perservering-and the key difference in that 
comparison is that Kentucky was ordered by a court 
to change its public schools. 

It lias required a lot of patience, and there is still a 
long way to go. But with this week’s report on school 
and student performance, the rewards are becoming 
evident Almost 40 percent of Maryland’s students per- 



formed "satisfactory" or better on tests administered 
last spring. That’s a long way from the goal for the 
year 2000 of 70 percent of students performing at 
that level. But it’s up more than 4 percentage points 
over last year’s results, and represents a gain of 8 
;; Dints in tibe past two years. 

Probably most important is the momentum cre- 
ated in tlie past few years, a sense that high expecta- 
tions bring out die b^t in teachers, students and 
schools, Wth support from the business community 
as well as elected officials, from parents as well as 
teachers, school reform can move forward without the 
controversies and wavering support that have detailed 
efforts in other states. 

So far, Maryland has refused to take the easy way 
out, even on tough issues like state takeovers of 
schools that are failing to show any progress. There is 
a belief shared by all parties to die reform effort that 
holding firm will produce enormous benefits down the 
road. Each year reform stays on course, the chances 
grow stronger that by the year. 2000 or soon thereaf- 
ter; Maryland will have public schools that are pro- 
ducing one of the best economic assets any state can 
boast: an educated, able work force. 
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Washington Post - December 17, 1995 

Prognosis on the Schools 

Positive test results for Maryland . , . 




The sweet smell of success was 
in the air at recent ceremonies cel- 
ebrating Maryland’s advance to the 
head of the nation’s school reform 
class. U.S. Secretaiy of Education 
Richard RUey was on hand, as were 
Gov. Parris Glendeniitg and a host 
of other dignitaries happy to share 
a rare moment of gloiy in America’s 
difficult struggle to regain educa- 
tional excellence. 

The occasion was the release of 
the latest test results for what is far 
and away the most demanding as- 
sessment system in any state— so 
demanding that eveiy sdiool district 
in the aggr^te stiU gets a failing 
grade. 

However, Maryland has clearly 
turned the comer and is advandng 
steadily to meet the high standards 
of the new assessments. Most heart- 
ening is that for individual schools, 
success is breaking out all over. In 
every district, some schools have 
reached satisfactory performance 
levels, showing their peers that what 
were once called "impossibly high 
expectatfons” can be reached by 
Maryland school children. 

Maryland’s achievement is a 
much-needed shot in the atm for 
school reform. With California’s 
once-heralded program collapsing 
amid economic and political woes 
and Kentucky's effort drifting in the 
wake of its leader’s departure, Mary- 
land stands alone in its march to 
tangible success despite political 
shi& and economic downturn. 

The remarkable accomplishment 
of the Maryland School Performance 
Program (MSPP) is best understood 
in terms of the great resistance it has 
had to overcome since its beginning. 

Previously, almost all U.S. testing 
was “norm referenced"— scores 
showed not what a student achieved 
but how his effort compared with 
others. Most was of the multiple- 



choice or fiU-in-the-blank variety. 
These were "minimum competency” 
tests, and because they were norm- 
referenced, it was possible for ev- 
ery state to be "above the national 
average" (the infamous Lake 
Wobegone effect), 

Maryumd rejected this approach 
and opted for performance-based 
“criterion-referenced" tests. So in- 
stead of multiple choice, students 
had to write extended answers, and 
the scores reflected the number of 
right answers rather than how the 
individual student’s effoit compared 
with that of someone else. 

The early results were awful. Al- 
most every school in the state failed 
to reach satisfactory scores. Howls 
of indignation were heard across 
Maryland. The tests were too hard, 
or not age appropriate or any ex- 
cuse rather that admit that the old 
feel-good tests had concealed a gen- 
eration of educational medlocri^. 

To its credit, the State Board of 
Education resisted the outraged de- 



fenders of the status quo and stood 
firm on behalf of its reforms. When 
it was clear that the new test wasn’t 
going away and when the state cor- 
rected some of its own early imple- 
mentation errors, a new can-do 
spirit began appearing. Results be- 
^ to improve— first in isolated in- 
stances and then on a statewide 
basis. 

Now as the most recent results 
showed, momentum is developing, 
along with new confidence in what 
our children can achieve when prop- 
erly challenged. 

■fhe moral of the stoiy? 

Stay the course: higli expectations 
really work. 

— William J. Molon^isote 

superintendent qf 
Calvert County schools and a member the 
National Assessment Governing Board 
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Tlie state is moie than half way to rigorous standards of school and student performance. 

Student performance continues to rise. 

► Students improved in 21 of 3 1 report areas. 

► 4 out of 1 0 students are meeting the Performance Assessment standards. 

► African American students made gains in 1 6 out of 18 content areas of the Performance 
Assessments. 

► Asian females outperformed other groups in all content areas of the Performance 
Assessments. 

More schools are making gains. 

► Increased numbers of schools are meeting or approaching standards; 

- 52. 1 % more schools at grade 3 
1 3.3% more schools at grade 5 

- 3 1 .8% more schools at grade 8 

► Fewer schools this year are far below the Performance.. •*5* essments satisfactory standards: 

- In grade 3 reading, 72 schools in 1 995 — down from 88 in 1 994 and 181 in i 993 

- In grade 3 math, 61 schools in 1995 --down from 1 1 1 in 1 994 and 158 in 1993 

- In grade 5 science, 68 schools in 1 995 — down from 90 in 1 994 and 1 22 in 1 993 

- In grade 8 math, 21 schools in 1995 -- down from 27 in 1994 and 35 in 1993 

► More students are at the satisfactory level on Performance Assessments ( 1 995 vs. 1 994); 

8.9 points higher in grade 3 language usage 
5.8 points higher in grade 5 sodal studies 
8.6 points higher in grade 8 language usage 
6.4 points higher in grade 8 science 

School systems are making gains. 

► 1 8 of 24 school systems improved in all grade 3 Performance Assessment content areas. 

► 4 school systems posted improvements in all three grades and all six Performance 
Assessment content areas: Alegany, Frederick, Harford, and Washington counties 

► Garrett County met the Performance Assessment standard for grade 8 science. 

Maryland State Department OF Education December 12, 1995 
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High Expectations Producing Better Schools, 

State School Superintendent Grasmick Says 

School Report Card Shows Continuing Gains by Students, Schoois 

BALTIMORE, MD (December 12, 1995) — The state’s annual report card on public schools 
shows that increasing numbers of students are meeting high academic expectations. In releasing the 1995 
report today, State School Superintendent Nancy S. Grasmick was joined by U.S. Secretary of Education 
Richard W. Riley, Governor Parris N. Glendening, State Board President Christopher T. Cross, Edward F. 
Mitchell, chairman of the Maryland Business Roundtable for Education, and other state and local leaders. 

The 1995 report shows that student performance improved in 21 of 3 1 areas of the report card, 
including scores on the Maryland School Performance Assessments and the Maryland Funaional Tests. 

“Clearly, high expectations work,” Dr. Grasmick said in releasing the report card. “When you set 
high academic expectations for schools and for students, they become high performers. This report card 
shows a significant increase m the number of schools meeting the standards or moving within striking 
distance of them. That means students are learning at higher levels.” 

While the state holds schools accountable for meeting the standards in each area and challenges 
schools to help all students learn and perform at higher levels, schools and school systems determine how 
to reach the standards. The state goal is to have all schools meet the standards by 2000. 

“This is good news for Maryland and for the nation,” Seaetary Riley said. “The report tells a story 
of progress as many schools are making great strides and demonstrating that these rigorous standards are 
attainable. What Maryland is doing is exactly what we would like to see the rest of the nation do.” 

“Federal education programs,” the Secretary added, “have a key role to play in that regard as an 
investment in our future, an investment that we need to support now more than ever.” 

Governor Glendening praised the work of school administrators ^d teachers across the state 
whose efforts “are making school reform a reality for the yoimg people of Maryland. You are 
demonstrating that education is our best investment in the future. Making the most of that investment 
requires that we educate our children for an increasingly competitive world as we prepare to move into the 
21st century.” 



MORE... 




The School Perfonnance Assessments, the cornerstone of school refonn at the elementary and 
middle school levels, are widely considered to be one of the nation’s best and most rigorous assessments. 
They are given in grades 3, 5 and 8 in reading, writing, language usage, mathematics, science, and social 
studies and require students to demonstrate basic skills and knowledge as well as to apply what they have 
learned in solving real>life problems. 

The assessments have attracted interest in other countries, especially Germany and Taiwan. 

Taiwan is using the assessments in its schools. 

Four out of 10 students statewide met the School Performance Assessment standards this year. At 
grade 8, for example, more than 40 percent of students performed at the satisfactory level across ail subject 
areas. Statewide performance also rose in grades 3 and S. 

More schools this year than last year are approaching or have reached the assessment standards for 
satisfaaory performance. At the 3rd grade level, 52. 1 percent more schools are meeting or approaching 
the standards this year than last year. The number of schools meeting or approaching standards increased 
by 1 3 .3 percent at the 5th grade and 3 1 .8 percent at the 8th grade. 

In addition to improvements by individtial schools, several entire school systems made impressive 
gains in the School Performance Assessments. Eighteen of the 24 local school systems improved in all 
grade 3 content areas, and a majority of school systems improved in five or more grade 5 and 8 content 
areas. Four school systems posted improvements in all three grades and all she test areas: Allegany, 
Frederick, Harford, and Washington counties. One school system — Garrett County in Western Maryland 
•• met the standard m grade 8 science and is approaching the standards in several other areas. 

While the statewide average elementary school attendance rate of 95 percent surpassed the 
standard, attendance and dropout rates at the high school level continued to hover near the standard. 

On the Functional Tests, grade 9 achievement in reading, writing, mathematics, and citizenship has 
increased dramatically since the tests were first given to students as a graduation requirement in the early 
1980s. In recent years. Functional Test results have leveled off at or near the standards, setting the stage 
for the state’s current consideration of new, more rigorous high school assessments 

“We need to look for measures that are more representative of our high expectations for high 
school students,” E)r. Grasmick said. 

The State Superintendent said, “Elementary and middle schools and their students are confirming 
the confidence we have had firom the beginning that high academic expectations lead to high academic 
performance. While some other ^es have pulled back on thdr school reform efforts, we have persisted 
because we understartd the tremendous potential for success we have in Maryland.” 

“The ongoing invotvement of business, higher education, parents, and teachers in Maryland’s 
school reform continues at an unprecedented level,” Dr. Grasmick said. “In January, the State Board of 
Education will begin making decisions about new performance assessments and standards fix high 
schools.” 

“We are committed to a total education system — kindergarten through high school and college - 
that has high academic expectations for ail students,” the State Superintendent said. 
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KE^nSEP JANUAfCr 1995 

. mat jg The State regulations adopted ty the State Board of Education on November 16, 

“reconstitution**? define school reconstitution as changing one or more of a school’s 

administration, staff, organization, or instructional program (COMAR 
13A.01.04.01-.07). The regulations set forth procedures for Identifying schools in 
need of reconstitution and giving local school systems the opportunity to address 
the specific problems of the Identified schools. State intervention is a last step If 
the local reconstitution effort has not had the desired result of enabling the 
school to meet state standards or progress towards meeting the standards. 
Reconstitution procedures are part of a set of regulations that codify 
accountability standards for public schools under the Maryland School 
Performance Program (MSPP). 



S. What ie the 
6tate*e authority 
to intervetie in 
the running of 
local schools? 



The State Board of Education has statutory responsibility to establish 
standards for public schools, includrg the authority to close schools that arc 
not performing adeciuately. Reconstitution is a less drastic intervention than 
closing a school. Reconstitution will only occur when a school is failing to educate 
its students. 



2. What le the 
process for 
reconstituting 
schools? 



By each January 15, the State Superintendent of Schools may send to local 
school systems a list of schools eligible for reconstitution because they are not 
meeting state standards and are declining or not making adec^uate progress 
toward the standards. The school systems will respond by submitting a local 
school reconstitution proposal by March 15. This proposal will set forth the basic 
framework to address areas in which the school is declining or failing to show 
sustained progress. If this proposal is af?prove^i by the State Board, the local 
system will submit a transition plan with specific activities and deadlines to be 
accomplished in the upcoming school year. This proposal is due on May 15. A full 
scale, long term reconstitution plan will not be rec^ulred until January 15 in the 
yearfollowing the initial reconstitution announcement. 



This timeline, approved by the State Board in December 1994, reflects changes 
from the existing reconstitution guidelines. Revisions of State bylaws are In 
process and will be presented to the State Board for permission to publish early 
in 1995. It is possible, therefore, that some additional changes may occur in the 
above reconstitution process. 
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4*. When will 
schools be 
reconstituted? 



For high schools, the process outlined above began in Januajy 1994. Two high 
schools were identified for local reconstitution and each ultimately submitted a plan 
for local reconstitution that was approved by the State Board. 

For elementary and middle schools, the process begins ear^ in 1995. Several 
schools may be reconstituted during the 1995-96 school year. 



The regulations specify that a school may be aligihlafor reconstitution if- 

♦ It does not meet all the standards and is “below satisfactory and declining” in 
meeting the appropriate standards; and 

It does not meet all the standards and is not making“substantial and 
sustained” improvement through the implementation of the schooi 
improvement plan. 

For high schools, the standards that will be the basis for possible reconstitution are 
attendance and dropout rates and the composite results of 9th grade and 11th 
grade state functional tests in reading, mathematics, writing, and citizenship. 

For elementary schools, the standards that will be the basis for possible 
reconstitution are attendance rate and the results of the state criterion- 
referenced tests in grades 3 and 5. 

For middle schools, the standards that will be the basis for possible reconstitution 
are attendance rate, results of the functional tests (taken in high school and 
reflected back to the appropriate middle school), and results of the criterion- 
referenced tests in grade 3. 



5. What are the 
criteria for 
selecting 
echooie for 
reconstitution? 




6. Who decides a 
school needs 
reconstitution? 



The 6tate Board of Education will make this decision after consulting with the State 
Superintendent and following the steps outlined in ciuestion 3 above. At the reciuest 
of a local board, the State Board will hold a hearing each time that a proposal or 
plan is due as described in <;iuestion 3. 
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For more Information, contact: Ron Feiffcr (410) 767-0473 
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1. What i@ the 
Maryland 
School 
Performance 
Adaeeement 
FVo^ram 
(MSPAP)? 



MSPAP is an assessment or testing program tvith the primary purpose of providing 
Information that can be used to Improve instruction in schools. The MSPAP 
measures the performance of Maryland schools In three ways: 

♦ how well students solve pr^oblems cooperatively and individually 

♦ how well students apply what they have learned to real world problems 

♦ how well students can relate and use knowledge from different subject 
areas 









2. How does the 
MSPAP differ 
from 

traditional 

achievement 

tests? 



♦ MSPAP is intended to measure school improvement, not individual student 
performance. 

♦ MSPAP tasks include a scries of related steps that draw on knowledge 
across content areas. 

♦ MSPAP tasks are related to “real-life” situations. 

♦ MSPAP tasks typically rec^uire students to write extensively: they arc not 
multiple choice c^uestlons that can be answered by simple rote learning and 
memorization of facts. 

For example, one 5th grade task asks the student to figure out if the school can 
raise $200 for a school banner in a 6-week time frame. Using a chart on 
aluminium can recycling and responding to a number of specific c^uestions, the 
student figures out the conditions necessary to reach the fund-raising goal, then 
writes a brief feasibility statement to present to the student council. 



3. How many 
children 
participate in 



the MSPAP? 



The MSPAP is administered to 5rd, 5th and 5th grade students in the late 
spring. In 1994, approximately 172,000 students participated. 



IR 






90 



4. How wae the 
MSPAP 
developed? 



— msmatm 




In May 1990, the State Board of Education approved student learning goals for the 
year 2000. An accountability system was needed to assess progress toward 
achievement of these learning outcomes. MSPAP is that accountability system. 
Development of the MSPAP has been a collaborative effort involving teachers and 
administrators throughout Maryland, curriculum and testing experts at the State 
Department of Education, and consultants whose specialty Is test development. 
The process of designing and field testing MSPAP performance tasks and methods 
of scoring student answers has been a multi-year process. 
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3. How are MSPAP 
results 
reported? 



in each content area, MSPAP resulte are reported through five proficiency levels, 
with level 1 being the most proficient. Proposed performance standards for schools 
and local systems to meet by 1996: 

<► Satisfactory - 70*/. of students scoring at proficiency level three or above 



Excellent - 70% of students scoring at level 3 or above, with 257. of those 
students at level 2 or higher 



3. Is individual 
student data 
available? 



In order to keep MSPAP administration time to a minimum, each student is given 
only a po.*tion of the assessment. Consec^uently, a complete MSPAP score does not 
exist for an individual student. This sampling technic^ue does, however, provide the 
needed performance assessment information at the school, system, and state 
levels. School systems will make student test results available to parents, but 
student MSPAP data are useful only in context with ail the measures and 
observations available for an individual child. 



How is the 

MSPAP 

scored? 



Student responsesto the performance tasks are open-ended. A wide range of 
responses to each is acceptable. Some responses receive full credit, some partial 
credit, and some no credit, depending on the equality of the response. Responses to 
the MSPAP tasks are scored by teams of Maryland educators who have been 
specially trained to use scoring guidelines (called rules and rubrics). 



3. Why has 
Maryland not 
yet met any 
of the proposed 
M6PAP 
standards? 



The MSPAP measures the high equality application of knowledge that involves problem 
solving, decision making, and reasoning skills. The rigorous content of the tests 
relates to learning outcomes that have been established by the State Board of 
Educationfortheycar 2000. School improvement Teams in each public school in 
Maryland are working to adjust curriculum content and delivery to meet these goals. 
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For more information, contact: Ron Feiffer (410) 767-0473 
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Haw might a Maryfand School Ferformance aaeeeement ftem--or taak-^he 
described by a student taking the MSFAF? Here is how the steps in a 
task on **6alinit^ might be viewed by a 5th grader. 



i. The teacher eete 
the eta^e 





O' 


HY9ROMETEK 









2. Then we | 


u 



work in 
groups 



r 

t 



♦ My teacher telle ue how important water ie to life on planet earth arui how the 
differences in the amount of salt (salinity) in the water a^ect the kinds of life 
that can exist In certain places. So we can understand salinity better, my 
teacher gives us the tools my claeematee and I need to construct a hydrometer, 
a device that measures the amount of salt in the water. We do this using a 
drinking straw cut in half with one end sealed with clay and two 35s at the 
bottom to weight it down. We also get rulers, pen, tape, salt, and fresh water in 
cups from the teacher. As we start to work, she writes on the board how much 
time we have to complete each part of our task. 



♦ Next, my classmates and I work together in a group, using our newly fashioned 
hydrometer to test two samples of water, one fresh and one salty. When we place 
the hydrometer in the fresh water, the teacher asks us to observe what occurs 
and then each of us draws a picture of what we see. Then we do the same thing 
when we put the hydrometer in the salt water. 

> Now we are asked to decide what is the best way to measure the differences 
between the ways the hydrometer acts in different types of water. Once we have 
agreed on a method, we each write a description of how to measure. 






msmmmm 



1 3. We gather more 
information 



♦ We then put the hydrometer in fresh water and salt water samples again. 

Only this time, instead of drawing a picture, we use our group’s way of measuring 
the results and write these down instead. Then our teacher asks each of us to 
describe the difference between the two measurements and t»y to come up with 
possible explanations for the differences our group has observed between salt and 
fresh water. We write all these down in the space provided In our test booklets. 



4. 1 put what i 
know to work 



♦ Now, I try to predict the future. What do I think will happen when ec^ual 
amounts of salt water and fresh water are mixed? How will the hydrometer react 
to this “brackish" water? The teacher asks each of us to make predictions, and 
for every prediction i make, I have to come up with a reason. 
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^ it’e time to put the predictions to the teet. Working together, the teacher asks 
us to mix ec^ual amounte of salt and fresh water, then test the mixture with the 
hydrometer. We record what haf^ne. Did this Investigation cause me to either 
accept or reject my predictions? Using evidence from the investigation, each of us 
must explain whether it did or not. 



5. I uee what i 
knowtoeoWe 
a problem 



^ Now our teacher explains that. In science, the salinity of water is measured in 
parts per thousand or “ppt.” Certain types of water animals can only live in water 
that has the proper salinity level. We work Individual^, using a chart listing some 
examples of these creatures and the range of salinity *ppt” in which th^ can thrive. 
We also uee a copy of a real salinity map of the Chesapeake 3ay. The test booklet 
explains that the saltwater aeiuarium In our school has a salinity of between 16 and 
30 ppt. Based on the information on the chart, we are asked which creatures would 
not i^ able to thrive in our ac^uarium. and which creatures rec^uire a lesser or greater 
salini^. Next, using the salinity map of the Chesapeake Bay, I must determine in 
which areas of the Chesapeake each animal might live. Now the whole Idea of salinity 
makes a little more sense and is connected to the natural world. 



SALINITY SURVIVAL ZONES \ 


. •0RGANI!5U' ■ • 


SALINITY RAK'C’E. 


ZONES WHERE. THE ORGANISM.. 






■ CAN BE FOUNP 


Rue Crab 


0'30 ppt 




Slack Sea Saas 


15-30 ppt 




Sea Nettle 


7-30 ppt 




White Grapple 


Oppt 




Striped Sass 


0-30 ppt 




Common Sea Star 


1S-30 ppt 




Marsh Periwinkle 


0-15 ppt 




Waterweed 


0-9 ppt 




Yellow Pond Lily 


0 ppt 





♦ My final assignment is to write a paragraph describing how I would use a 
hydrometer so that, if cur class went on a field trip and caught some small sea 
bass, we could make sure that the salinity in our ac^uarium would be right for our fish. 
The Instructions in the test booklet tell me that I should write carefully and 
proofread rny work. 



For more information, contact: Ron Peiffer (410) 767-0473 
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How might a Maryland School Performance ae&eeement item-^or task— be 
described by a student taking the MSPAP? Here is how the steps in a 
task jn **Flanning a Zoo** might be viewed by a 3rd grader. 



1. The teacher 
gives us 
floor plans. 



♦ My teacher says w-cVc goin^ to imagine that some people planning a new zoo in 
our town have asked our class to help. In our activity papers, there are pictures of 
three floor plans for three different animals in our zoo - a giraffe, a polar bear, and 
an elephant. The key says that each little sc^uare on the plan is ec^ual to one 
sciuare foot of real space. Next, we have to build a fence around each cage and 
figure out how much it will cost. Fencing costs fer foot, so we have to 

count each side of a sciuare going around the cage. Once we find this number, it's 
easy to multiply ft by 6 on our calculators to find out how much putting a fence 
around each cage will cost. 



Floor Plan 



Cagt A: Giraffe CageB: PolarBear CagcC Qephant 





Key: 1 □ = 1 square foot 
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2. More measuring 
and multipiyin0. 



♦ Now wfi have to put eomc flooring in the ca^es to make the animals more 
comfortable. Each s<;^uare foot of flooring costs $4,00. We have to figure out how 
much the flooring for each cage will cost. The easy way is Just to count the sc^uares. 
Then we multiply that number by 4 to find out how much it will cost to put a floor In 
each cage. 



' CAGE. 


AREA 

' ‘ 


COST • 


A 




$ 


B 


■■ 


$ 


C 




$ 






3. Each animal 
haa special 
needs. 



❖ The giraffe needs a sc^uare feed box measuring 4 sc^uare feet, and it has to be 
placed in the cage so the animal can get around it on all sides. I draw a box around 
four sc^uares in the cage. Since the box isn’t touching any walls, the giraffe will be 
able to move around it on all sides. The polar bear needs a swimming pool with a 
perimeter of twelve feet, and the pool should be in a comer of the cage. I draw a 
figure against one of the comers of the cage, making sure that the perimeter ec^uals 
12. The elephant needs two trees. The elephant is easy to please. I Just draw two 
boxes that have the same size and shape. 



CAGE 


PERIMETER 


* COST 


A 




$ 


B 




$ 


C 




$ 






4. Creating a tile 
pattern. 



♦ Our zoo will have an information office, and since we want everything to look nice, 
we have to make up a repeating pattern for the tiles on the floor of the office. I 
remember the pattern of our tiles in the kitchen at home. They look like a 
checkerboard. So I color in every other box in the rows of sc^uares until it looks like 
our kitchen at home. I write a sentence about how I came up with the pattern. 



♦ Then we’re finished. Everybody had a lot of fun planning our zoo. It doesn’t seem 
so hard now to plan something like a zoo, or maybe something else, like a bridge or a 
building. I bet that’s not as hard as it looks either. 



For more information, contact: Ron PeHfer (410) 7&7-0473 
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How might a Maryland School Performance assessment Item-^or task^^be 
described by a student taking the M5PAP? Here is how a task on 
**Planetary Patterns** might be viewed by an 3th grader. 



1. Exploring a H6W ^ today, myt<5achtfrask«l us to imagine that were edcntists working at the 

solar system, Goddard space Flight Center in Grccnbcit, Maryland. Th^oyager spacecraft has 

been sending back data on a newly discovered solar system. There are four 
planets in this new system, and they have nearly circular orbits that do not 
overlap. A chart tells us the surface temperature, number of moons, tilt of axis 
and chemical composition of each planet. Based on this data and an orbit 
diagram, we have to identify similarities between patterns present in this new 
solar system and our own solar system. Looking at the model provided, I see that 
the planets in the new solar system orbit around a sun which is at the center of 
the system. Just like ours. I also notice that the surface temperature of any 
planet in the system decreases as its distance from the sun increases. 



2. More o^estXons, 
more patterns. 



♦ Next we are asked to come up with at least three c^uestions about the new 
solar system which are not answered by the chart. I have c^uite a few c^ucstions 
about the system, including the size of each planet, each planet’s distance from 
the sun, the atmospheric pressure of each planet, and the age of the planet. 
Next. I am asked to identify and write about three repeating patterns of 
astronomical change that occur in the sky. I remember that the moon goes 
through phases regularly, the sun rises and sets each day. and there is a 
difference in the position of the stars in the sky as the seasons change. 









3. Completing the 
orbit data \ogs 
and predicting 
planet positions. 



♦ My classmates and I are given a chart listing the position of the four planets 

in the new solar system for the months of January, February, March and April. 

Working with three other students, we must complete the orbit data logs, also 

provided in our packet, to show in a picture form where each planet is at each of 

these tirries. Working carefully, we pinpoint the position of each planet in each of 
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the four months usin^ tho data ^iven. Then, on our own, we use what we have learned 
about the rate of the orbit of each planet to predict the position of all four planets in 
the month of May. We are allowed to use pennies on our chartto represent planets 
and move them around the diagram to help make our predictions. Once our 
predictions are made, we write about our methods. I figured out how far each planet 
moved around its orbit in a month and moved the penny representing each pianet the 
right distance, and there it was, at the right spot. 






4. Reserving time 
on the orbiting 
space telescope. 



♦ The next instructions 1 read ask me to imagine that Space and Telescope 
Magazine wants to record the next planetary alignment of this new solar system. To 
do this, I need to figure out when the planets will be aligned so I can reserve time on 
the orbiting space telescope. This takes a little more doing than the last task, and I 
find that using the pennies on my diagram helps me keep track of the motion of the 
planets. Carefully keeping track of which month I am in, I move each planet around its 
orbit the right number of spaces. Finally, after moving all the planets around their 
orbits several times, I come to a month when they are ail in a row, or aligned. This is 
the month 1 predict should be reserved for the use of the orbiting space telescope. 






5. Conclusions and 
explanations for 
younger 
students. 



♦ Next, I write about how predicting the aiignment of the planets was different from 
predicting their position in the month of May, one month after our data ended, it 
was a little more difficult to predict the alignment, but 1 found that by moving the 
pennies around the diagram one at a time and keeping track of the month, I was able 
to find the answer. In the space on our worksheet 1 write a paragraph for a younger 
student describing how the model of the solar system using orbit diagrams and 
pennies helped with my predictions. Finally, I write about how working with others in a 
group influenced or changed our beginning ideas about the position of the planets. 

My group basically agreed on howto go about predicting the positions of the planets, 
and our idea worked. 



6. When we put it 
to the test, it 
was confirmed. 



♦ Planetary Patterns was challenging, I had to think carefully and logically. i aiso 
got a chance to use information 1 learned in my science class. 
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For more information, contact: Ron Feiffer (410) 767-0473 
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PRINCIPLE : 



^ engage students in 
thoughtful 
application of 
knowledge, 
processes, and skills 



Maryland School Performance Assessment Program (MSPAP) 



MSPAP Context, Purposes, and Focus 



^ Context for MSPAP is “Schools for Success” 

•Maryland School Performance Program 

^ MSPAP purposes 

•School performance/accountability 
•School improvement 

^ MSPAP focuses 

•Primary focus is school performance and improvement 

•Maryland learning outcomes 

•High but attainable standards for 2000 
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WE SHOULD ALL KNOW: 



OUTCOMES/SUBOUTCOMES 
APPROPRIATE TO THE GRADE LEVEL 

t 

WHAT OUTCOMES LOOK LIKE IN 
INSTRUCTION 

WHAT ASSESSMENT LOOKS LIKE 
HOW MSPAP IS ADMINISTERED 



HOW MSPAP IS SCORED 



. Maryland School Performance Assessment Program (MSPAP) 

Maryland Learning Outcomes 

> Reading 

> Writing 

> Language Usage 

> Mathematics 

> Science 

>• Social Studies 

> Focus on thoughtful application 
of knowledge and skills 

• Constructing meaning 

• Problem-solving, reasoning 

• Habits of Mind 

• Skills and Processes 

(See attached OS Report for Outcomes) 

! ^ j 
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. Maryland School Performance Assessment Program (MSPAP) 

Test Structure: Test Clusters, 
Assessment Tasks, and 
Assessment Activities 

> Test dusters (or forms) 

• Non-parallel clusters 

• School and individual scale scores 

• 9 hours, 5 days 

> Assessment tasks 

• Theme-based, coherent collection of 
assessment activities 

• Orientation, culmination 

• Written by Maryland teachers 

> Assessment activities (or items) 

• Fully and partially adequate responses 
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CHANGES IN INSTRUCTION/ASSESSMENT 



Before MSPAP 


After MSPAP 


Individual work 


Group Work 


Passive students 


Active students 


Teacher directed 


More student involvement 


Skill driven 


Problem-solving driven 


One Outcome 


Muiti-outcomes 


One right answer 


Open-ended 


Specific problem 


Probiem in context 


Scoring easy! 


Scoring more involved! 


One content area 


Multi-contents 



ASSESSMENT AND INSTRUCTION: 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 



Principles: 

4 focus on essential content 

^ engage students in thoughtful application of 
knowledge, processes, and skilk 

^ provide building blocks (instruction) that lead to 
mastery (assessment) 

4 result in student products and performances 
Practices: 

^ extent of teacher involvement: instructional task 
can require extended involvement; assessment 
usually requires little 

^ instructional task requires teacher decision-making 
related to reteaching and revision as appropriate 
for an individual student or group of students; 
assessment task does not 

^ time allotments can vary significantly 

^ types of cooperative learning that can be used 

^ range of learning experiences that can be provided 

# feasibility 
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Requires students to recall and apply 
essential content information. 

^ Leads students through a multi-step 
process culminating in a thoughtful 
application of knowledge. 

^ Allows students to do a variety of 
activities and use different 
information sources. 

Requires students to demonstrate 
thinking skills. 

^ Allows students to work 
cooperatively. 

^ Allows students to respond to open- 
ended questions or prompts rather 
than giving single correct answer or 
solution responses. 

^ Requires students to do problem 
solving, decision-making and/or issue 
investigation and analysis in a real 
life context. 

^ Provides students with criteria for a 
response. 
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SUPPORTING INFORMATION 

School Year 1994-1995 
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LINKING INSTRUCTION AND ASSESSMENT: 
IMPLICATIONS FROM COGNITIVE LEARNING THEORY 



THEORY: 

Knowledge is constructed. Learning is a process of creating 
personal meaning from new information and prior knowledge. 



Implications for Instruction/ Assessment: 

• Encourage discussion of new ideas. 

• Encourage divergent thinking, multiple links and solutions, not Just 
one right answer, 

• Encourage multiple modes of expression, for example, role play, 
simulations, debates, and explanations to others. 

• Emphasize critical thinking skills: analyze, compare, generalize, 
predict, hypothesize. 

• Relate new information to personal experience, prior knowledge. 

• Apply information to a new situation. 



THEORY: 

All ages/abilities can think and solve problems. Learning isnH 
necessarily a Unear progression of discrete skills. 



Implications for Instruction/Assessment: 

• Engage all students in problem-solving. 

• DonU make problem-solving, critical thinking, or discussion of 
concepts contingent on mastery of routine basic skills. 



MARYLAND SCHOOL PERFORMANCE PROGRAM 
DATA-BASED AREAS AND SPECIAL EDUCATION OPTIONS 
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b. Staffing 

c. Instructional Time 

d. Norm-Reference Data 



THEORY: 

It* *s important to know when to use knowledge, how to adapt 
it, how to manage one’s own learning. 



Implications for Instruction/Assessment: 

• Give real-world opportunities (or simulations) to apply/adapt new 
knowledge. • 

• Have students self-evaluate: think about how they learn well/poorly; 
set new goals, why they Uke certain work. 



THEORY: 

Motivation, effort, and self-esteem affect learning and 
performance. 



Implications for Instruction/Assessment: 

• Motivate students with real-life tasks and connections to personal 
experiences. 

• Encourage students to see connection between effort and results. 



THEORY: 

Learning has social components. Group work is valuable. 



Implications for Instruction/Assessment: 

• Provide group work. 

• Incorporate heterogeneous groups. 

• Encourage students to take on a variety of roles. 

• Consider group products and group processes. 
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General Principles Related to State Assessment Accommodations 

• All students are to be included to the fullest 
extent possible in all statewide assessment 
programs. 

• Accommodations must not invalidate the 
assessment for which they are granted. 

• Accommodations must be based on individual 
needs. 

• Accommodations must have been operational in 
the student's on-going instructional program, 
including classroom assessment activities. 

• Decisions regarding accommodations should be 
made during the ARD/IEP meeting. 

• The LAC is directly responsible for making final 
decisions and clariflcations. 

• The LAC is expected to collaborate with Special 
Education, LEP, 504, and school-based staff. 




Accommodations Permitted 
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Accommodations Permitted 

Any or set of accommodations is permitted for students with disabilities, students with temporary or long term disabilities, or §504 students. 

Accocnmodations apply to Limited English Proficient students for MSPAP only* 
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Requires exempting student from the Mathematics portions of MSPAP that require computation. (As specified in the MSPAP 
Examiner’s Manual as tasks that do not list “calculator” as a required material for the task). 

Requires exempting student from Language Usage portion of MSPAP. 
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Not applicable to Maryland Writing Test 

Requires exempting student from Language Usage portion of MSPAP. 



ACCOMMODATIONS WORK SHEET 




There is great variety in learning styles, attention spans, 
memory, developmental paces, and intelligences. 



i 



Implications for Instruction/Assessment: 

• Provide choices in tasks (not all reading and writing). 

• Provide choices in how to show mastery /competence. 

• Provide time to think about and do assignments. 

• Don^t overuse timed tests. 

• Provide opportunity to revise, rethink. 

• Include concrete experiences (manipulatives, links to prior personal 
experience). 



THEORY: 

People perform better when they know the goal, see models, 
know how their performance compares to the standard. 



Implications for Instruction/Assessment: 






Discuss goals; let students help define them (personal and class). 
Provide a range of examples of student work; discuss characteristics. 

pT/iV7/fp Qfti/ldowifc /) nn/k 9^ f c /i9f/? n/ 9 / 99 * 

review. 

Discuss criteria for j dging performance. 

Allow students to have input into standards. 




MARYLAND STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
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Parent Survey 





IMAP PROCESS 
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SEST COPY AVAILABLE 



WHAT IS IMAP? 
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WHY DO IMAP? 







IMAP PROFILE 




AH schools/programs will be expected to reach established standards 



DOMAINS & OUTCOMES 
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IMAP 

DOMAINS AND OUTCOMES 
for 17 - 21 age group 

FOUR OUTCOMES IN THE CONTENT DOMAIN 

TWO COMMUNITY INDICATORS 

1. Can Access 

2. Safely Gets About 

TWO CAREERA^OCATIONAL INDICATORS 

1. Employment 

2. Transition 

FOUR PERSONAL MANAGEMENT INDICA TORS 

1. Personal Needs 

2. Health and Safety 

3. Routines 

A. Transitioning 

TWO RECREATION & LEISURE INDICATORS 

1. Own Choosing 

2. Group Choosing 



FOUR OUTCOMES IN THE LEARNER (ENABLING) DOMAIN 

TWO COMMUNICATION INDICATORS 

1. Communicates Socially 

2. Communicates To Meet Functional Needs 

FOUR DECISION MAKING INDICATORS 

1. Mddng Ounces 

2. Recognmng and Resolving Problems 

3. Managing Time and Schedule 

4. Advocating for Self 

ONE BEHAVIOR INDICATOR 

1. Demonstrating Age-Appropriate Behavior 

ONE ACADEMIC INDICATOR 
1 . Applying academic skills 
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IMAP SEQUENCE 
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The Maryland School Performance Program 
PERSONAL MANAGEMENT OUTCOMES MODEL 



Rationale 

Personal management is an effort to assimilate and apply the essential concepts and 
applied performances of daily authentic tasks, in settings as natural as possible. These 
include, but are not limited to, personal needs, health and safety and certain routines. 
Professional consensus over the last decade has dictated the primary goal of personal 
management instruction is the maintenance of hygiene and grooming skills, eating and 
feeding, and dressing appropriately under various seasonal conditions. The goal for 
appropriate health and safety is maintaining healthy lifestyles choices, demonstrating safe 
behavior, and making responsible dedsions about sexuality. The goal for 
managing routines is the preparation of food, performing housekeeping tasks and managing 
time and schedules. 

The ultimate purpose of the study of personal management is the development of 
independence, interdqrendence, maintenance and transmission of our cultural heritage for 
the improvement of both self and society. This can be achieved through an individuals 
assumption of personal care and effective responsibility for self. The personal management 
outcomes eniunerated as part of the Maryland Life Skills Curricular Framework and the 
Maryland School Performance Program (MSPP) allow personal management studies 
educators to work toward this ideal important to mdiwdual students and society. 

Personal maiugement is that part of the school curriculum which uses the 
communication, decision making and behavioral skills necessary to promote personal 
responsibility and interdependent living. These outcomes developed for learners at ages 5, 
8, 10, 13, and 17 to 21 reflect current thinking in the field and are based on both the 
Maryland Life Stalls Curricular Framework and the Maryland School Performance 
Assessment Program data collection groupings. The outcomes are delineated into two 
majOT domains content and learner, and |vovide abroad description of what students should 
know, be able to do, and how th^ should act as a result of th^ experiences in personal 
management. Students should acquire a knowledge base for understanding personal 
management, the process sldhs essential for analysis and application of that knowledge base 
and the attitudes needed to use the knowledge and skiUs within a context of an 

interdependent partidpating irkCmber of society. The indicators on the accompaiiying 
matrix emphasize those processes. 





The Maryland School Performance Program 
PERSONAI. MANAGEMENT OUTCOMES 



The personal management outcomes, developed for ages S, 8, 10, 13, and 17 to 21 are 
based on Maryland Life Skills Curricular Framework, contemporary research, curriculum 
management and instructional practices. The outcomes and indicators focus on the 
knowledge base required for understanding personal management, and the learner outcomes 
needed to analyze and apply that knowledge base within the context of a daily living 
experience. The difference in age level assessment would be in the context and complexity 
of specific tasks, indicators and portfolio documentatiotL 



FOR STUDENTS AGES 17 TO 21 

* Students will demonstrate personal management in hygiene, grooming, eating and 
dresang. 

* Students will demonstrate the maintenance of appropriate health and safety practices 

through healthy lifestyle choices, safe behavior, responsible decisions about sexuality 
and the ability to access emergency services. 

* Students will demonstrate the management of routines through food preparation, 
household and other routines, tasks time and schedule management. 

* Students will participate in the planning of transition services, and self advocate. 



FOR STUDENTS TO AGE 13 

* Students will demonstrate the development and maintenance of appropriate health and 
saSsty practices and meeting their pineal needs. 

* Students will demonstrate routines, simple food preparation, and chores. 

* Students will demonstrate the ability to make healthy life style choices. 



FOR STUDENTS TO AGE 10 



* Students will demonstrate personal hygiene and emerging care activities. 

* Students will demonstrate emerging health, safety and emergency behavior. 

* Students will demonstrate the ability to manage routines. 

FOR STUDENTS TO AGE 8 

* Students will demonstrate elementary hygiene and beginning seif care activities. 

* Students will demonstrate beginning health and safety practices and routines. 

FOR STUDENTS TO AGE 5 

* 

* 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Students will demonstrate their ability to access community resources and get about safely in the environment. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 




BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Students will demonstrate their ability to express and receive communication through a variety of methods, to interact socially, and to meet functional 
ne ed s. Student outcomes shi>uld be measured across and complement content outcomes. Support systems should be in place for communication 
outcomes. 
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IMAP SCORING 



TASK SCORING 

Student Score for: 

Content 
Communication 
Decision Making 
Behavior 

Support Score for; 

Opportunity To Learn (OTL) 

Communication 
Decision Making 
Behavior 

PORTFOLIO EVALUATION 
Student Samples for; 

Best Work Evddence 
Samples/Interests 
Endorsements 
Project 
Support by: 

Checklist 

Schedule 

lEP 

Systems 

communication 

adaptions 

behavior management 

mobility 

academics 

PROCESS FOR TASK SCORING 

Tasks will be scored twice by two reviewers, once for the entire task including both 
content outcomes and student outcomes and once for each specific content and support area. For 
example one set of reviewers will score all of Task 1 : “Eating Lunch in the School Cafeteria” that 
would include the student Task, OTL, Communication Task and Support, Decision I iaking Task 
and Support and the Behavior Task and Support. A second set of reviewers would review all the 
Personal Management and their OTL Tasks, another group aU the Vocational and their OTL 
Tasks and so on, so that each content and support area will be reviewed within a context as well 
as in it’s entirety. Disaepancies of greater than one point will be reviewed again by expert 
reviewers. Differences of one point or less will be averaged. 
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MAP SCORE INTERPRETATION GUIDE 



The purpose of MAP is to assess the progress of schools and prograir^ for students with 
severe cognitive developmental disabilities toward achieving standards for satisfactory and 
excellent performance. In achieving this purpose, a goal of the MAP is to provide information, 
for use with locally developed information, to guide school and program improvement planning in 
cooperation and coordination with MSPAP. 

The goal will be to provide MAP scores relevant to school performance and for use in 
planning for: outcome scores, scale scores, individual response scores, support scores and student 
portfolio evaluations. 



OUTCOME SCORES 



Outcome scores for content areas of PERSONAL MANAGEMENT, COMMUNITY, 
VOCATIONAL and RECREATION/LEISURE are scored with the Opportunity To Leant (OTL) 
support via weighted task. Learner or enabling scores of COMMUNICATION, DECISION 
MAKING and BEHAVIOR via reported scores. ProficiMicy level descriptions were developed to 
guide interpretation of MAP scoring. Proficiency levels and descriptions are listed below for 
scale score ranges. 



SCALE SCORES 



The primary purpose for MAP is school improvement and as a complement to MSPP. 

The MAP is design^ to produce scale scores for the content and stud^t (enabling) outcomes 
which include school/program support. The MAP scale scores indicate a school’s level of 
performance in each of the areas. MAP scale scores like MSPAP scale scores have little intrinsic 
meaning other than that higher scale scores will represent higher performance in an area. The 
1992 MSPAP scale scores for all grades and content areas were designed to have a mean of 
approximately 500 and a standard deviation of approximately 50. MAP scale scores will 
additionally be delineated after further statistical analysis. Interpretation of the scale scores will be 
aided by proficiency level descriptions, and if feasible aligned with MSPAP scales in order to 
enable these students to be included in the future. Proficiency levd descriptions will be developed 
to help bring meaning to MAP scale scores and to guide interpretation of the scores for school 
performance and improvement. 



Proficiency Levels and Descriptions 

Proficiency levels and descriptions are intended to inform and guide interpretation of 
IMAP scale scores. They describe what students at a particular proficiency level generally know 
and can do in relation to the outcomes. The descriptions generally apply to all students at each 
proficiency level rather than to specific students within a proficiency level. Individual students 
whose scale score locates them at a particular proficiency level may or may not be able to 
demonstrate all of the knowledge, sldlls, and processes contained in that proficiency level 
description. Proficiency level descriptions for IMAP have not yet been developed because a 
suflacient number of students have not been assessed. After a significant number of students have 
been assessed proficiency level descriptions will be developed. For the purpose of the pilot a set 
of cut scores and proficiency levels have been temporarily determined pending results of 
performance assessments. IMAP will have 5 proficiency levels 1-5, identical to MSPAP. The 
following is an example of IMAP school profidency levels. 



Level 1 


70 and above 


Excellent 


Level 2 


60-69 




Level 3 


50-59 


Satisfactory 


Level 4 


40-49 




Level 5 


below 40 





Performance Standards 

A cornerstone of the MSPP, MSDE’s strategy to meet “Schools for Success” goals 2000, 
is the process of setting standards against which schools are measured. Standards established 
satisfactory and excellent peiformance levels in data-based areas which schools are to meet. 

These data based areas include attendance, promotion rates, drop-out rates, performance on the 
MFT, and performance on MSPAP. If students with severe disabilities are to be included and 
IMAP after the pilot becomes a usefiil vehicle to include these students and a decision is made 
that IMAP will be used as an accountability measure rather than for its current intent of school 
improvement then more rigorous analysis Avill be implemented. 

The process of setting standards are complicated and involved. IMAP will use the 
standards recommended by the Standards Committee and the Standards Council and approved by 
the State Board of Education for MSPAP. The Committee recommended level 3 as the 
proficiency level that describes satisfactory performance and level 2 as the proficienq^ level that 
describes excellent performance. The Council recommended 70% for satisfactory and 25% for 
excellent. For a given school to achieve satisfactory performance in a particular content 
area/grade level, 70% of students must achieve satisfactory performance (level 3 and above). 
Furthermore, to achieve excellent performance, a school must be at satisfactory and 25% of 
students must achieve excellent performance. All schools are expected to reach satisfactory 
standards by the year 2000. 

For now IMAP will use an abbreviated scoring system for school improvement only. 



INDIVIDUAL RESPONSE SCORES 



Individual scores can be disaggregrated by content, learner, and/or support scores. These 
scores can also be matched to primary care giver inventories. Scores are also available by subject 
and Maryland Life Skills Curricular Framework goals. 

Specific item analysis can be determined by general academic subject area of the Maryland 
Learning Outcomes (MLO) by analysis using the IMAP/MSP AP Academic Strands Matrix. 
Individual IMAP scores are derived fi'ora summing the content scores and multiplying the sum by 
the specific task weight. In the following school example student “A” would have a combined 
score of l+l+l+l=4xl(weight)=4, student “B” would have 4+3+3+3=13x3(weight)=39. 
Profidency levels for individual scores would be; 



Level 1 


40 - and above 


Excellent 


Level 2 


30 -39 




Level 3 


20 -29 


Satisfactory 


Level 4 


10 - 19 




Level 5 


0 - 9 





SUPPORT SCORES 



Support scores are important indicators for school/program improvement. Support 
Scores include: OTL, for the content domain outcome task components, Communication, 
Decision Making, and Behavior for the learner domain outcome task components. Tlus set of 
scores will provide schools/programs with identifiers of school and student resource targets. The 
scores are obtained by summing the support scores for all the students in a particular support area 
ie OTL, in the example that would be 9 then divided by the number of students 4 would equal 
2.25. These scores used with portfolio information should provide valuable information for 
schools. Support Scores can be individually reported and also aggregated for schools/programs 
to provide an overall support profile for the school/program. The proficiency levels would be: 

Level 1 2.0 - and above Excellent 

Level 2 1.0-1.99 Satisfactory 

Level 3 0-0.99 Needs improvement 
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SCHOOL/PROGRAM RESPONSE SCORES 



School scores can be provided by summing student and support scores. For the sample 
school listed below there are four students with a combined school score of 163 divided by the 
number of students 4, gives a school score of 40.75. According to the proficiency levels above 
this would place the school in the approaching satisfactory category. Further analysis of the 
support scores 

SCHOOL SAMPLE 



Student/ 

Tssk 


Content 


OTL 


Conxn 


Support 


DM 


Support 


BdMvior 


Suppea 


Wc«ht 


Score 


A 


1 


1 


I 


, 


1 


1 


1 


\ 


1 


8 


B 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


75 


C 


2 


2 


2 


! 


3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2S 


D 


0 


3 


1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


2 


4 


32 


Total 


7 


9 


7 


7 


8 


8 


7 


7 




163 



In this school example there are 4 students. The scores for student performance and 
support are summed and multiplied by the task weight, for example student “A” is 
(l+l+l+l+l+l+l+l) X 1 = 8, student “B” is (4+3+3+3+3+3+3+3) x 3 =75, total scores of all 
students are summed and divided by the number of students to obtain a total school score. In the 
above sample 163 divided by 4 equals 40.75. This example demonstrates that even if a student 
obtains a performance level of 0 or a Non Scorable Response the school score could conceivably 
be the second highest as in student “D”. Other data interpretation might include analysis of the 
content outcome areas: Personal Management, Vocational, Community, Recreation/Leisure; the 
specific support areas, in the above example OTL and Decision Making seem to have higher 
support than Communication and Behavior; 
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SCHOOL WORK SHEET 
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PROCESSES FOR PORTFOLIO EVALUATION 



Portfolio evaluation and reporting will yield a descriptive profile rather than a numerical 
score. Student portfolios should be grounded in specific and quantifiable traits, the dynamic 
nature of the student portfolio lends itself more to narrative rather than a scale score. In addition 
to analytic information on the traits, descriptive profiles would incorporate contextual information 
provided via context maps and portfolio menus. Hie resultant profile would reflect a variety of 
information concerning such issues as the degree to wdiich students are aware of their individual 
learning styles, processes, and initiative is valued and respected as opposed to product centered 
achievement or a single on demand performance score. The Portfolio evaluation should reflect the 
variety of discourse modes encouraged within the school, the degree to which the teachers 
support the learning process via assignments, models, heuristic, etc. 

For each particular trait identified by school/program staff the portfolio evaluation can be 
mapped against a "degree of evidence" analytic scale with the following pos^le headings: 
Considerable, Adequate, Little, and None. An example of this type of school/program evaluation 
may look like the following chart. 



TRAIT 

£vidcac>e of ability to 
deuMostmte: 


DEGREE OF EVIDENCE 


Cootidembfe 


Adequate 


Ultle 


Nooe 


Cooteot Ojtoofuet 










Ifloocporale lofofmatioa 










1 ExUod/RdSoe 
1 Knowledge 










Apply Meaningful 
Knowledge 










Engage in Purpoeeful 
Activities 










1 SetfCoKfol 










CoopcTitica With Othecf 










Rends Cert Set of Worde 

1 











This scale is only a model, since in any direct assessment, program/stud^t specific sets of traits 
will vary between students/programs/outcomes and time. Although IMAP requires that certain 
items be included in the portfolio, it should provide the student an opportunity to articulate and 
demonstrate their best work and abilities in an ongoing reflective manner. 
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Generic Portfolio Contents 



Student Centered Portfolio 
Containing Students Best Work Including: 



STUDENT INFORMATION DATA 

Brief description of student abilities 
Copy of Parent Survey 
Resume or accomplishment data sheet 
A student photograph 



DOCUMENTATION OF OPPORTUNITIES TO LEARN 
Copy of the student’s schedule 
Summary/description of activities if available 



SUPPORT DOCUMENTATION 

Accommodations or assistive devices/technology used by the student 

Communications system, if unique 

Bdiavior management program/systera if unique 

Current lEP goals 

STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

Current best work samples 

Reports, endorsements, testimonials, report cards, job evaluations, progress reports 
Video performances 

Other data on interests and performance demonstrations 
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TENTATIVE LIST OF IMAP PERFORMANCE TASKS 



AGE/DOMAIN TASK TITLES WEIGHT 



Age 17-21 

Personal Management 

1 Eating Lunch in the School Cafeteria 2 

2 Planning to Buy Lunch 2 

3 Eating Lunch at a Fast Food Resturant 3 

4 Making Lunch 3 

5 Responding to an Emergency 4 

6 Develop a Schedule of Daily Activities 2 

7 Planning for Shopping 3 

8 Breaktime at Work 3 

9 Eating Lunch in a Sit-down Resturant 4 

10 Participating in a Transition Meeting 4 

Community 

11 Using a Vending Machine 2 

12 Ordering Food/Fast Food Restaurant 3 

13 Ordering Food in a Sit-down Resturant 4 

14 Using a Pay Telephone 3 

15 Getting to the Store 3 

16 Purchasing Items in a Store 4 

17 Purchasing Items in a Food Store 4 

18 Conducting Transactions at the Bank with a Teller 4 

19 Using a Library 3 

20 Community Mobflity 2 

CareerA^ocation 

21 Preparing for Work 2 

22 Working 4 

23 Interview 3 

24 Exiting the Worit Place 2 

25 Telephone Receptionist 3 

26 Computer Use 3 

Recreation/Leisure 

27 Listening to Music 1 

28 Playing a Card/Board Game 2 

29 Aerobic Exercise 3 

30 Planning & Packing for an Overnight 2 

31 Flaying a Video Game 2 
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HAIGHOMAP 



32 Bowling 

33 Viewing a Video 



99 Academic Working 
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TENTATIVE LIST OF IMAP PERFORMANCE TASKS 



AGE/DOMAIN TASK TITLES 



A2C 13 

Personal Management 

1 Grooming 

2 Clean Up 

3 Arrival Routine 

4 Follows a Schedule of Daily Activities 

5 Eating Lunch in the School Cafeteria 

6 Making a Sandwich 

7 Calling in a (911) Emergency 

8 Shopping for Planned Item(s) 

9 Choosing and Purchasing Lunch in the School Cafeteria 

10 Eating in a Fast Food Restaurant 

Community 

1 1 Shopping Awareness 

12 School MobQity 

13 Using a Library 

14 Using a Vending/Soda Machine 

1 5 Ordering at a Fast Food Restaurant 

16 Using a Pay Phone to Call Home 

17 Purchasing Items in a Food Store Milk / Bread 

18 Crossing the Street at an Intersection 

19 Community Reading 

20 Community Mobility Post Office 

Career ocation 

21 Signing In 

22 Vocational Awareness 

23 Job Interview 

24 Working on an In-school Job 

25 Develop Resume or Personal Data Sheet 

26 Using a Computer 

Recreation/Leisnre 

27 Bowling 

28 Class Party 

29 Viewing a Video 

30 Listening to Music 

31 Playing a Card / Board Game 
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WEIGHT 



2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

3 



2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 
2 
3 



2 

2 

3 

3 

2 

2 



3 

2 

2 

1 
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32 Planning for an Overnight 

33 Playing a Video Game 



3 

2 



99 Academic Worldng 



4 
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HAIGHnMAP 



Estimated number of students, by age, during phase-in of Pilot; using December 1, 1994 child count 
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8 year olds 3 ALL 

5 year olds 3 

Statewide requirement ail counties all teachers 
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MARYLAND CORE LEARNING GOALS/OUTCOMES 
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MARYLAND CORE LEARNING GOALS/OUTCOMES 
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English Conventions 3. Probability 3. Biology 3. Geography 3. Communication 

Evaluate Language 4. Chemistry 4. Economics 4. Technology 

5. Physics 5. Interpersonal 



ASCD Thinking 
Strategies 
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Outcome f Indicator Reliability 
BACKGROUISD 

Nineteen (19) schools in seven local school ^sterns participated in the first years’ pilot. 
Sixty fiive (65) tasks were completed by forty seven (47) students. This included aU tasks in the 
bank except two. The target ages for the tasks was 17 to 21 year old students. 

Schools were evaluated by using scale scores similar to those developed for MSPAP. 
Students were video taped performing tiie tasks during the assessment window May 1-29, 1995. 
Teachers were trained in test administration during individual one day sessions at LEA sites 
between January and May prior to the administiation of IMAP. Three major components were 
reviewed with the teachers. These components included: the tasks which were evaluated through 
video, the parent component evaluated through a survey, and student woric samples and school 
supports toough portfolios. 

During the summer following task administration, teachers were trained in scoring and 
portfolio review. Teachers reviewed administration concerns (see attached General Impressions 
and Scoring Tasks/Portfolio). They also reviewed input from national and state experts r^arding 
revisions in outcomes incficators and procedures and made recommendations for the second year. 
The teachers developed additional tasks to be used in the next year’s administration of IMAP, 
targeting the vocational and recreation areas for the 17 to 21 year age group as well as new tasks 
for 13 year old students. Four groups of between four and five teachers viewed and scored the 
tapes and reviewed portfolios. Each individual student task/tape was rated by at least four 
teachers and a group leader. 

The IMAP tasks, like their MSPAP counterparts, are criteria performance task with high 
expectations. It would not be expected, especially in the first year, that schools and students 
would perform at the highest level of expectation, espedally without previous instructional time 
and curricular alignment. The more schools align curriculum with IMAP outcome and indicators, 
and the more actual instruction becomes more performance based, requiring students to perfomi 
higher order thinking skills and ^plying the knowledge they have acquired, the more scores and 
performance will inCTease. 



RESULTS 

Results of the first year pilot indicate that teachers were overwhelmingly consistent in how 
they rated student performance using the standard rubric. Teachers worked in groups of four or 
five viewing the student performance on video and reviewing their portfolios. There were 65 
videos reviewed and scored independently by the teachers. The sample was not large enough to 
complete an inter-rater reliability analysis; however, the following table indicates the consistency 
of how the teachers rated the student performance. The second table shows the same or higher 
consist^c^ of rating when the highest and lowest scores are eliminated. 
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TABLE 1 

Teacher rating of video performances 



At This Peircent of 
Agreement 


Number of Teachers 
Agreeing 


Percent of Teachers 
Agreeing 


50% and above 


58 


89 


75 


34 


52 


90 


21 


32 


100 


21 


32 



Rating consistency increased when the highest and lowest ratings were eliminated as 
shown in table 2. 



TABLE 2 

Teacher ratings after hi/lo eliminations 



At This Percent of 


Number of Teachers 


Percent of Teachers 


Agreement 


Agreeing 


Agreeing 


50% and above 


62 


95 


75 


39 


60 


90 


39 


60 


100 


39 


60 



An equally important issue to analyze in teacher consistency is how frequently are the 
teachers close to the same score or the range variance. Using the standard rubric scale of ( Non 
Scorable Response, 1, 2, 3, and 4) for each of the specific 65 tasks, the teachers were very close 
in giving the same score as shown in table 3. 
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TABLES 



Range consistency of teachers 



Range of Scores 


Number of Scores at This 
Range 


Percent at This Range 


within 4 points 


6 


9 


within 3 points 


8 


12 


within 2 points 


10 


15 


within 1 point 


20 


31 


identically scored 


21 


33 



Teacher consistency was evident for the teachers trained during the one week scoring 
workshop aiid will become increasingly congruent after more training and continued practice in 
task administration and scoring. 



Table 4 

First Year Summary Results 
by School District 



# Pilot LEA’S 


LEA 


Requested # 
of Students^ 


Actual# of 
Completers 


# of Schools 
Partidpating 


Total# of 
Tasks^ 


1 


Calvert 


4 


5 


2 


6 


2 


Carroll 


8 


5 


2 


6 


3 


Cecil 


5 


5 


1 


5 


4 


Frederick 


14 


10 


1 


19 


5 


Howard 


11 


4 


2 


8 


6 


Montgomery 


49 


14 


10 


14 


7 


Worcester 


2 


4 


1 


7 


Total 




93 


47 


19 


65 



^ Number dettyed by taking the total# students identitied in 12/1 count as MR and MH divided by number of 
students over 17 years old (■-'^iprox. 10%) and dividing by a sampling population of 30%. 

^ Total number of undupiicated tasks was 30. Total number of individuaj undupiicated tasks completed was 

28 of 30. 
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Table 5 

First Year Standards Results 
All Districts 





Excellent’ 


Satisfactory'* 


Below 


Schools 


2 


4 


13 


Supports 


7 


8 


4 


Students 


5 


26 


16 


Total 


14 


38 


33 




^ Excelent Pefformance • is a highly challenging and dearty exemplary level of achievement, indicating 
outstanding accompfishment in meeting the needs of studen^ 

* Satisfactoty Peifonnance • is a realistic and rigorous level of achievement indk^ng proficiency in meeting 
the needs of students. 
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Table 6 

First Year Content Domain Results* 
by School District 





Personal Mangt 


Community 


Caicer/Vocaiioaal 


Recfcatkn/Lcisure 


Total Average 


Calvert 


3.0 


3.6 


3.75 


4.0 


3.58 






4.0 




2.4 


2.13 


Carroll 


1.4 




.75 


2.4 


1.51 




4.0 


3.5 




3.4 


3.63 


Cecil 


3.8 


2.6 


225 




2.88 




4.0 


4.0 






4.0 


Frederick 


1.8 


2.6 


12 


NSR* 


1.4 




2.4 


1.4 


4.0 


3.0 


2.7 




1.0 


2.0 


NSR 


3.4 


1.6 




.6 


1.6 






1.1 




1.0 


2.4 






1.7 




4.0 


3.0 






3.5 






225 






225 


Howard 


2.0 


2.0 


1.75 


32 


223 




1.0 




4.0 


22 


2.4 




4.0 








4.0 


Montgomery 


NSR 


3.8 


4.0 


1.5 


2.32 




2.8 


4.0 


1.8 


1.0 


2.4 




2.8 


3.0 






- 2.9 




4.0 


2.0 






3.0 




.8 


.8 






.8 


Worcester 


3.0 


1.5 


1.0 


3.75 


231 




NSR 






3.80 


1.9 




12 








12 


Total 


2.02 


2.63 


222 


2.61 


239 



* Maximum possible score is 4.0. These are individual student scores and correspond to dtetrict content 

scores. 

^ NSR is a non-scorable response and is counted as a 0 in the calculations 
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Although it is not new to include thinking, 
problem-solving, and reasoning in someone ’s 
school curriculum, it is new to include it in 
everyone ’s curriculum. It is new to take 
seriously the aspiration of making thinking and 
problem-solving a regular part of the school 
program for all of the population, even 
minorities, even non-English speakers, even 

the poor. 

Lauren Resnick, Education and Learning to Think 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



DEVELOPING AUTHENTIC PERFORMANCE TASKS 
FOR STUDENTS WITH SPECIAL NEEDS 



QUESTIONS 

What do I want the student to know and be able to do? 

What counts as eNudence that the student understands? 

What are the universe of modifications and accommodations the student uses? 
How can this be accomplished with regular students, teachers, curriculum? 



ELEMENTS OF EFFECTIVE TASKS^ 

Tell why, not just how well a student has done. 

Meaningful Context • good performance assessments are more like how people really act. 
Thinking Process - must use the knowledge, apply what you know. 

Appropriate Product or Performance - must be matched to the intended content. Great activity 

poor task. 

Student Choice - enhance opportunities for options but not at the sacrifice of content. 
Interdisciplinary - tasks are bkter when they are enriched but more difficult to separate skills. 
Cooperative Grouping - when grouping is being done two benefits arise; however, group activity 

sometimes confounds obtaining individual scores. 



COMPONENTS OF TASK DESIGN 

The [Outcomes, Standards, Activities, Criteria] Process.^ 

Determine the learner outcome(s)/content standard(s) to be assessed. 

Identify observable and measurable indicators for each outcome/standard. 
Create a meaningful context for the task based on issues/themes/interest. 
Identify which/what tlunking skills encourage the application of knowledge. 
Identify the product(s)/performance(s) that wUl pro^dde evidence of attainment. 
Identify the criteria used to evaluate the product(s)/perfonnance(s). 

Generate or selea exemplars. 

Construct the evaluative scoring tool(s), rubric, key, checklist etc. 



'McTighe, J ASCD Vol.37, No. 6, 8/95 
^cTighe,J MAC 10/94 
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HAIOHOMAP 



BUILDING AUTHENTIC ASSESSMENTS^ASKS 





LEARNER OUTCOMES: Identify mt or aprt charicteriRka 



COMMUNICATED 


DBOaON MAKINS 


BEHAVIOR 


• Commiiniartes Socially 


• MakesCkoioes 


• Deaoo«iiaea 

appiopdaie bdiavion 


• CoamanicHet to Meet 

Puactkatl Needi 


• Reoogniaes and Reaotw 

ItairAlniw 

mpoKOi 






• Mioaitt nme and 

SdMdofe 






• Advocam for Self 
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IMAP MARYLAND STATE MASTER TEACHER TRAINER IN-SERVICE 



WHAT 


MATERIALS 


TIME 


WHO 


INTRODUCTION: 

BASIC 

What is IMAP? 
(Histoiy and Pilot) 
What does it mean 
for teachers and 
students 

Who is involved 
What is the time 
frame 


MSPAP/IMAP Chart 
in :>ection one 
What is IMAP Chart 
in section one 
Whine List 
Optional 

IMAP Development 
Process Chart for 
histoiy 


10 minutes 




MORE THOROUGH 
DISCUSSION: 

3 Components of 
IMAP: 

Performance Tasks 
(video& in natural 
settings) 

Portfolios 

(students best work) 
Parent Survey 
(sent home & 
returned) 

What does it mean 
to teachers (tasks, 
administration) it is 
not 

What does it mean 

for students (task 
description, 
expectations, 
standards) 


who/how many 
St. tasks involved 


15 minutes 
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SAMPLE 
EXPLANATION 
What is BiAF 
looking for 
independence 
support 
behavior 

1 deci^on making 
academic- 
application 
opportunity to: 
demonstrate 
mastery 
learn 

Scoring Rubric 
process (student, 
school, support) 
school/^stem vs 
student 

Student Portfolio 
explanadon & 
ccjtents 
Parent Survey 


View video 
Teacher scoring 
Rubric sample 
Portfolio contents 
Parent survey sample 


30 minutes 




PACKET REVIEW 


Outcomes and 


20 minutes 




Outcomes/Indicators 


Indicators from 






Task List 


section 2 


Testing all High 




Parent Survey 




School “Juniors” this 




Video Directions 


Video directions 


year - students 17-21 






Portfohc contents 


years old and 




questions 


Parent surveys 


graduating next year. 




Portfolio Contents 


Frequent questions 


The year is: 




Resources 


from section 6 


July 1, 1995 to 




MSPAP Parallels 




June 30, 1996 




Logistics for County 


MSPAP parallel from 


Testing selected 13 




WWne Review 


section 1 


year old students 




Q& A 




either 13 or turning 




‘John Bashing* 

i — 


Whine List overhead 


13 using above dates 
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WHINE LIST 
My kids can't do this 
More paper work! 

There's not enough time! 

Who will videotape? 

Who will take care of my class? 
Is this required by law? 

Is this part of the lEP? 

We can't videotape in ....! 

Not part of negotiated agreement 
Take up my planning period 
Not appropiate for my kids 
We already do a good job 
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1992 

Maryland School Performance 
Assessment Program 



SAMPLE TASK 
AND 

SCORING TOOLS 



GRADES 

MATHEMATICS 

SCIENCE 

Produced by the 
Division of Instruction 
for the 

Maryland School Performance Program 
February 18, 1992 



NOTICE 

Duplication and use of this and all sample tasks and scoring tools is encouraged. 
However, copyrighted text material, identified by citations in these documents, is 
protected under copyright law (Title 17 U.S. Code). Use and dissemination of 
copyrighted text material is limited to training of Maryland educators. Copyrighted text 
material may be used on a limited basis to familiarize students with the Maryland 
School Performance Assessment Program. 
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State of Maryland 
William Donald Schaefer, Governor 

Maryland State Department of Education 
Maryland School Perfomtance Program 
Division of Instruction 

Program Assessment, Evaluation, and Instructional Support Branch 



STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



Robert C. Embry, Jr., President 


Baltimore 


1995 


John C. Sprague, Vice President 


Rockville 


1993 


Herbert Fincher 


Salisbury 


1993 


Donald P. Hutchinson 


Baltimore 


1992 


Marvin E. Jones 


Glen Bumie 


1995 


Elmer B. Kaelin 


Hagerstown 


1995 


Rose LaPlaca 


Mitchellville 


1994 


Joan C. Majmard 


Linthicum Heights 


1992 


Harry D. Shapiro 


Pikesville 


1993 


Benjamin Swinson 


Silver Spring 


1992 


Edmonia T. Yates 


Baltimore 


1994 


Jonathan Sims, Student Member 


Potomac 


1992 



1 Vacancy 

Nancy S. Grasmick, Secretary-Treasurer of the Board, State Superintendent of Schools 

Bormie S. Copelzmd, Deputy State Superintendent of Schools 

Martha J. Fields, Assistant Deputy State Superintendent of Schools 

Robert E. Gabrys, Assistant State Superintendent, Maryland School Performance Program 

Nicholas G. Hobar, Assistant State Superintendent, Division of Instruction 

Steve Ferrara, Branch Chief, Program Assessment, Evaluation, and Instructional Support Branch 

Jessie Pollack, Section Chief, Test Development and Administration Section 
Program Assessment, Evaluation, and Instructional Support Branch 

The Maryland State Department of Education does not discriminate on the basis of race, color, sex, age, national 
origin, religion, or handicapping conditions in matters affecting employment or in providing access to programs. 
For inquiries related to Departmental policy, contact the Equal Opportunity Office. 



Development of sample tasks and scoring tools by Peggy Altoff, Ruth Andrione, 
Mary Aim Brearton, Gertrude Collier, June Danaher, Gail Goldberg, Cindy Hannon, 
Gary Heath, Barb Kapinus, Hannah Kruglanski, and Elaine Wizda. 

Design, typesetting, and graphic production by Susan Carole Ciotta. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The Maryland School Performance Program is releasing six sample tasks to illustrate 
the types of assessment tasks that will appear in the 1992 Maryland School Performance 
Assessment Program (MSPAP). These sample tasks are accompanied by sample 
scoring tools. 

The six sample tasks and tools can be used together as a complete package or individually. 
Sample tasl« illustrate assessment activities in each MSPAP content area and most 
types of integration of content areas that will appear in the 1992 MSPAP. They provide 
selected illustrations rather than represent all of the types of assessment activities and 
scoring tools that will appear in the 1992 assessment. Sample tasks include: 

> Grade 3 — Sdence/Reading/Writing/Language Usage 

> Grade 3 — Sodal Studies/Language Usage 

> Grade 5 — Reading/ Writing/Language Usage 

> Grade 5 — Sodal Studies/Reading/Language Usage 

> Grade 8 — Mathematics /Sdence 

> Grade 8 — Sodal Studies/Reading/Writing/Language Usage 

The 1991 MSPAP seunple tasks portray assessment activities and scoring tools that 
continue to be relevant to the 1992 assessment. These resources and the 1992 sample 
tasks and tools are intended to inform teachers, parents, and students about 1992 
MSPAP assessment activities and scoring tools. 
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Integrated Assessment in Mathematics and Science 

GRADE LEVEL: 8 
OUTCOMES COVERED 



ACTIVITY 


MATHEMATICS 


SCIENCE 


I: 




1 (cooperative, open-ended) 


1 (concepts of science) 
5 (processes) 


H; 




1 (cooperative) 

4 (connections) 

9 (measurement) 

10 (collect, organize, display data) 


1 (concepts of science) 
5 (processes) 


III: 




1 (open-ended) 

2 (communication) 
4 (connections) 


1 (concepts of science) 
3 (habits of mind) 

5 (processes) 


IV: 


A. 


1 (cooperative) 

4 (connections) 

9 (measurement) 

10 (collect, orgeinize, display data) 


5 (processes) 




B. 


1 (cooperative) 

4 (connections) 

10 (collect, organize, display data) 


5 (processes) 




C. 


12 (patterns) 


5 (processes) 


V; 




3 (conjectures) 

4 (connectiorxs) 


1 (concepts of science) 

2 (nature of science) 


VI: 


A. 


1 (cooperative) 

4 (connections) 

9 (measurement) 

10 (collect, organize, display data) 


5 (processes) 




B. 


10 (display data) 


5 (processes) 




c. 


2 (communication) 
4 (connections) 


1 (concepts of science) 
3 (habits of mind) 

5 (processes) 


VII: 


A. 


1 (open-ended) 
4 (connections) 

12 (patterns) 

13 (algebra) 


2 (nature of science) 




B. 




5 (processes) 
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GRADE® Mathematics/science SAMPLE TASK 



PACEl 



GENERAL INFORxMATION 



SPECIAL FEATURES 

use of equipment and tools, 
hands-on, group work 

MATERIALS NEEDED FOR EACH GROUP 

- 3 toy cars of different dimensions, 2 with the same mass labeled A and B; 
1 of at least two times the mass labeled C 

- balance 

- metric ruler 

- track (ramp approximately 30 cm long) 

- paper 

- different color pens. 



DIRECTIONS TO TEACHER: 

A. Divide the class into groups of 4. 

B. Distribute the following to each group: 

- 3 cars 

- balance 

- metric ruler 

- track 

- paper 

- different color pens. 

C. Have the students read silently the introduction to the task. 

D. The instructions below indicate whether students are to work indivi'' ually or in groups for 
each activity. 

ACTIVITIES I and II 

Allow students to work in groups to complete the activities. Students can use books, 
magazines, etc. to elevate the track. 

ACTIVITY III 

This activity is done individually. 

ACTIVITY IV 

A. Allow students to work in groups to complete the activities. Students can use books, 
magazines etc. to elevate the track. Teacher will assign heights to each group. 

B. Facilitate a discussion on how to aggregate data for the class. Allow a student to record 
the aggregate on the board. 

C. This activity is done individually. 

ACTIVITY V 

A. This activity is done individually. 

ACTIVITY VI 

A. Allow students to work in groups. 

B. This activity is done individually. 

C. This activity is done individually. 

ACTIVITY /II: 

A. This activity is done individually. 

B. This activity is done individually. 
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GRADE 8 MATHEM ATICS/SCIENCE SAMPLE TASK 



Maryland School Performance Assessment Program — 1992 

Grades Mathematics/ Science 



Introduction 

Most people like to watch high speed car chases in movies. The more collisions, the more cars flying 
through the air, and the more skids, flips, and roll-overs. . . , the better the chase! Believe it or not, 
throughout the chase sequence each car behaves according to the laws of motion. 

You will have a chance to explore some of the variables that affect the motion of objects as well as 
what happens when objects collide. Working in groups, you are going to make observations and 
predictions and collect and statistically analyze data. Working individually, you will review your 
findings from each separate activity and summarize your results. 



Activity I 
Comparing Cars 

You will do this activity with your group members. Using your powers of observation and the mate- 
rials provided, discuss the similarities and differences in the three vehicles identified as car A, car B 
and car C. Display the similarities and differences in the space below. 




GRADES 



MATHEMATICS/SCIE.S'CE SAMPLE TASK 



PACE 3 



Activity II 
Rolling Along 

Continue this activity with your group members. You are provided a track and vehicles A, B, and C 
from Activity I to use in this investigation. Elevate one end of the track to a height so that the rolling 
car remains within the test area. Each car will be released from the same starting point and allowed 
to roll undisturbed TontU it stops. You will collect data with the starting point elevated to three 
different heights. 

A: 

Before beginning to collect data, predict the relationship between the height of the starting point and 
the distance each car ■will move from the end track. Record your prediction here. 



B: 

In the space below, construct a table to record data on the height of the starting point and the distance 
each car moves after it leaves the bottom of the track. 



C: 

Now measure and record in the table the starting point heights and the distances each car moves after 
it leaves the bottom of the track. 
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GRADE B MATHEMATICS/SCIENCE SAMPLE TASK 



Activity III 
Summarizing 

Write a paragraph to share with your class summarizing what you discovered in Activities I and II. 

• How does the height of the starting point affect the distance the car travels? Give evidence from 
your investigation to support you conclusion. 

• Does any variable, other than the height of the starting point, significantly affect the distance the 
car travels? Give evidence from your investigations to support your conclusions. 



Activity IV 
CoLusioNS Data 

In this activity your group will collect data about collisions. 

A: 

Set your track so that the starting point is at the specific height assigned to your group. Place car B on th-:> 
table so that it touches the end of the elevated track. Release car A from a designated starting point so 
that it rolls down the track and collides with car B. Measure the distance car B moves after it has been hit 
by car A. Repeat this severail times to verify results. Record your data in the space below. 



1 
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MATHEMATICS/SCIENCE SAMPLETASK 



PACES 



B: 



You have worked in separate groups to collect data. All of the data collected is important in our 
investigation. As a class, discuss the best way to collect data from each group so that the data can be 
shared. Your teacher will display the class data for all to see. N’ow you will record the class data in 
the space below. 



C: 

By yourself, analyze the class data to look for patterns in the results. Record the patterns in the space 
below. 



Activity V 
Predicting 

You have collected data on collisions between car A and car B. If you repeated Activity IV with car C 
in place of car A, do you predict any differences in the effect on car B? Write a sentence stating your 
prediction. Upon what do you base your prediction? 




PACE« 
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GRADES 



MATHEMATICS/SCIENCE SAMPLE TASK 



Activity VI 

More Colusion Data 

Working with your group, check the accuracy of your prediction by repeating activity IV using car C 
in place of car A to strike car B. Record your results here. 



A: 

Your teacher will display class data for all to see. Mow record the class data in the space below. 



Does the class data verify your prediction? Give evidence from your investigation to support 
your answer. 




GRADES MATHEMATICS/SCIENCE SA.MPLE TASK 
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B: 



Many times it is easier to discover patterns and relationships within data w'hen it is presented graph’- 
cally. Working individually, graph the class data from Activities IV and VI as separate scatter plots. 



C: 

Write a paragraph summarizing what you discovered in Activities IV through VI about the relation- 
ships among variables affecting collisions. 



.1 
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MATHEMATlCSSCiENCE SAMPLE TASK 



Activity V’ll 
Avoiding Collisions 

A: 

Let's look at some statistics about motion in relation to driving a car. The distance it takes to stop a 
car is important and depends upon such things as your reaction time, speed at vvhich you are driving, 
condition of the road, condition of the brakes, and design of the car. The chart belou* gives the typical 
stopping distance at different speeds on dr}',, level roadways. 

Speed, miles /hour Stopping Distance, feet 

20 50 

30 90 

40 150 

50 240 

60 370 

Discuss all patterns that you find in this chart. If the pattern continues, state a rule for finding the 
stopping distance for 70 miles/ hour. 



B: 



Rear end collisions often occur when drivers do not allow for adequate stopping distance. The chart 
above reflects typical stopping distances on dry, level roadways. How would stopping distances 
going down a hill differ from those shown? Give evidence from vou investigations to support your 
predictions. 



best copy available 
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The 1992 Maryland School Performance Assessment Program: 

Scoring Student Responses 

As in 1991, the 1992 Mafv'Iand School Performance Assessment Program (MSPAP) is made up of p>erfor- 
mance tasks. Students' responses to these tasks are "open-ended"; that is, students generate their own 
responses. A wide range of responses to each task is acceptable. Some responses receive full credit, some 
partial credit, and some no credit, depending upon the quality of the response. Responses to MSPAP 
tasks are scored by trained readers, unlike multiple choice items which can be scored by machine. One of 
three kinds of scoring tools is used to assign scores to student responses in the MSPAP: 

Scoring Rubric: A score scale (the number of points that can be given) and set of descriptions of response 
characteristics and quality for each score point. MSPAP rubrics describe what students know and can do 
in terms of particular outcomes for each of the MSPAP content areas. A rubric may be used to score 
responses or may serve as a "blueprint" for briefer scoring tools that fit particular activities. The Mary- 
land Writing Test and other essay tests are scored using rubrics. 

Scoring Rule: A smaller score scale and brief set of descriptions for each score point which might be 
considered a condensed rubnc. 

Scoring Key: An activity-specific score scale and s^t of descriptions. 

Scoring rubrics and rules may be used to score responses to different activities in a MSPAP content area. 

I Scor.ng keys apply to single assessment activities. Regardless of which scoring tool is used, the number 
of levels of performance Ukeiy for that activity determines the number of possible score points in the tool. 
MSPAP scoring tools may have as many as seven score points (0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) or as few as two (0, 1). 

Scoring rubrics are used for: a) writing; b)extended reading respovises; c) responses intended to measure 
the mathematics strands of problem-solving, communication, reasoning, and connections; and d) and 
some science and social studies responses. 

Typically, a scoring rule is used to score brief responses for lang;uage usage, a single reading stance or 
mathematics content area, and some science or social studies activities. 

Scoring keys are used most often for scoring responses when a specific product or range of information is 
sought. Unlike some "answer keys," however, MSPAP scoring keys reflect the language of the State 
Board-adopted outcomes for the content area being assessed. 

Other resources that are used to help make score decisions include sample responses for which "true 
scores" have been reached by consensus by Maryland educators. Tliese are called "rangefinding" or 
"anchor" responses. They arc models of responses at each score point of a scoring tool. 

Integration of content areas in MSPAP tasks requires that some responses be scored multiple times for 
different content areas and outcomes. For example, essays in the MSPAP are scored once for a writing 
purpose and once for language usage. Similarly, other responses may be scored once to contribute to a 
mathematics outcome score cind a second time to contribute to a science outcome score. This process is 
referred to as "successive" scoring. Sometimes a single key or rule may be applied which permits the 
measurement of outcomes from nxjre than one content area. This process is referred to as "simulta- 
neous" scoring. The sample integrated tasks provide examples of both successive and simultaneous 
scoring for different content areas. In successive scoring the score in one area does not impact the score in 
the other. Also, successive scores are not given by the same individual, except in the case of writing and 
lang;uage usage scores for responses to writing prompts. 
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Activity III 
Mathematics 

Communication Rubric — Grades 5 and 8 
The response: • 

>• models situations using oral, written, concrete, pictorial, graphical, and algebraic 
methods. 

> demonstrates an understanding of mathematical ideas and definitions. 

> demonstrates the ability to interpret and evaluate mathematical ideas. 

> demonstrates the ability to make conjectures and convincing arguments. 

2 Points 

> uses mathematical language (terms, symbols, signs, and/or representations) 
that is highly effective, accurate, and thorough to describe operations, 
concepts, and processes. 

1 Point 

> uses mathematical language (terms, symbols, signs, and/or representatiorts) 
that is partially effective, accurate, and thorough to describe operations, 
concepts, and processes. 

0 Points 

> uses mathematical language (terms, symbols, signs and/ or representations) that is 
minimally effective and accurate, to describe operations, concepts, and processes. 

Codes: A: Blank — There is no response. 

B: The writer's response is off-task and/or off-topic. It does not address the 
question that was asked. 

C: Unscorable — The writer's response cannot be read 
(e.g., it is illegible, incomprehensible). 

D: Copied from test text. 

Activity V 
Mathematics 

Reasoning Rubric — Grades 5 and 8 
The response demonstrates: 

> recognition and application of deductive and/or inductive reasoning 

> application of reasoning processes to proportions, graphs, and spatial concepts 

> the development, evaluation, and validation of mathematical conjectures and 
arguments 

177 
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SAMPLE SCORING TOOLS 



Grade 8 Mathematics and Science 



Activity I 

Science — Concepts of Science 

i = Tf response indicates recognition of the physical property of mass. 
0 = Other 



Activity I 

Science — Processes of Science 

2 = The response thoroughly demonstrates the ability to observe the salient character- 
istics of material objects. The response does this by identifying at least six sirrulari- 
ties and differences, displayed clearly in correct table format. 

1 = The response adequately demonstrates the ability to observe the salient charac\er- 
istics of material objects. The response does this • ■ identifying three to five simi- 
larities emd differences. 

0 = Other 



Activity II: Step A 

Science — Concepts of Science 

1 = The response demor\strates understanding that the greater the height, the farther 
the car will travel. 

0= Other 



Activity II: Steps B and C 
Science — Processes of Science 

2 = The response thoroughly demonstrates the ability to collect and organize findings. 
The response does this by constructing a correctly labeled table and by entering 
measurements that are commensurate with the data required. 

1 = The response adequately demonstrates the ability to collect and organize findings. 
The response does this by constructing a generally correctly labeled table and by 
^.ntering some measurements that are comensurate with the data required; there 
may be minor errors in organization or minor omissions of data. 

0 = Other 



I -I o 
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2 Points; Student effectively, accurately and thoroughly makes and justifies predictions 
using information from his or her work. 

Student effectively, accurately and thoroughly draws and justifies conclu- 
sions using information from his or her work. 

1 Point: Student is partially effective, accurate and thorough in making and justifying 

predictions using information from his or her work. 

Student is partially effective, accurate and thorough in drawing and justifying 
conclusions using information from his or her work. 

0 Points; Student attempts to make and justify predictions using information from his 
or her work. 

Student attempts to draw and justify conclusions using information from his 
or her work. 



Codes: A: Blank — There is no response. 

B: The writer's response is off-task and/or off-topic. It does not address the 
question that was asked. 

C: Unscorable — The writer's response cannot be read 
(e.g., it is illegible, incomprehensible). 

D: Copied from test text. 



Activity VII: Step A 

Mathematics — Outcome 12; Pattems/Science — Nature of Science 

3 = The response thoroughly demonstrates the ability, given a sequence of numbers, 
to determine the relationship(s) between those numbers. The response does this 
by identifying four patterns and stating an accurate rule. 

2 = The response generally demonstrates the ability, given a sequence of numbers, to 
determine the relationship(s) betw'een those numbers. The response does this by 
identifying three patterns and stating an accurate rule or by identifying four pat- 
terns but not stating an accurate rule. 

1 ss The response adequately demonstrates the ability, given a sequence of numbers, 
to determine the relationship(s) between those numbers. The response does this 
by identifying two patterns and stating an accurate rule or by identifying three 
patterns but not stating an accurate rule. 

0 = Other 
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Task 27: Listening to Music 



ii^iContanfOomaiif: 



• Recreafion/Leisure 
+ Outcome 

+ Indicators 

* Participates in Recreation and Leisure Activities of Own Choosing on a Regular Basis 
(Individual or GrxMip) by: 

* Engaging in hobbies; 

* Following safety guidelines and rules for specific recreation and leisure activity; 



Learner bomain . 



• Communication 

* Outcome 

Indicators 

* communicating socially; 

* communicating to meet functional needs. 

• Decision Making 

* Outcome 

+ Indicators 

* Recognizing and Resolving Problems; 

* Managing Tune and Schedule. 

• Behavior 

■f Outcome 

Indicators 

* Demonstrating age-appropriate behaviors. 
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Task Description 

ITi's routine will assess a studenf s ability to choose and operate equipment to listen to music. This may 
include cassette tape. Walkman, CD player, turntable, radio. 

This will be an individual task performed by one target 17*21 year old student Thh is an exit or 
summative assessment and should represent the type of performance expected at the time a student 
leaves the public education program. Previous experiences will be described in the students portfolio. 

This task reinforces the concept tliat recreationaiyieisure activifies involves the performance of specific 
tasks (IMAP Outcome) as well as the ability to communicate, make choices, and engage in appropriate 
behaviors (Enabling Learner Outcomes). Therefore, student performance will be evaluated in each of 
these 4 areas. 



Approximate Time Requirement: 
20 minutes 



Materials and Resources Needed: 

* music equipment (e.g., CD player, cassette deck) 

* adaptations (Refer to IMAP Preparation Guide for examples) 



Teacher Directions and Procedures 

A. Prior to bet, ming the task: 

* Plan ahead by first reading through the task and thinking about the specific needs of the 
target student 

* Identiiy arxl secure any adaptations that the student may need to successfully complete the 
task (a.g., picture schedule). 

* Secure materials and resources necessary for task. 

* Arrange for videotaping. Refer to IMAP Preparation Guide for specific infoimation. 

* If ^eo s not available, have a third party certified teacher or examiner use scoring rubric as a 
template. Observe the student completing the task and complete the scoring sheet This should 
only be used as a last resort 

6. Prepare the student for the task by discussing: 

* activities^teps related to choosing selection and operating equipment to Pisten to music; 

* safety aspects; 

* appropriate behaviors; and 

* issues related to task administration (e.g., videotaping, stress independence during task). 

C. Administering the task: 

* Ensure that the student has necessary equipment to complete task. 

* Review with the student the steps of the activity and appropriate behavior expectations. Ask the 
student for any questions. Once all questions are answered, the student should be told to make 
a selection and listen to the music. 
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* The task begins when the student is told to begin. (See following section for instructxMis to 
student) 

* Videotape the student from start of task through completion. 



* Do n^ provide assistance, guidance, correction, or instruction to student Remember this is an 
assessm.ent of the students ability to complete the task. It is not an opportunity to prowde 
additional instruction. 

D. Following completion of the task, ask student (record all responses on attached form): 

* how he/she felt about his/her performance; 

* whether he/she encountered any problems during the task; what were they; and how were they 
resolved; and 

* his/her perceptions of the task. 

Directions to the Student: 

* (at beginning of the task, and as needed for individual students)...'lfs time to listen to some 
music. Go ahead and chose what you want to listen to.* 

* Wait forthe student to begin the task. Ifthere s no response (after 15 seconds) or the response 
is incohect, provide prompts consistent with this students prompt hierarchy. 

Key Concepts to Consider in Task: 

* The student 

* chooses and locates muse and equipment 

* sets up equipment 

* operates eq uipment appropriately; 

* listens appropriately; 

* breaks down equipment and 

* puts it away. 
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Notes of Discussion Following Task 

Following completion of the task, ask the student the following questions. Record all responses. 

1 . What did you listen to today? 

Why did you choose that? 

2. How do you think you did listening today? 

3. Did you have any problems while you were listening? 

Tell me about it (them)? 



How did you solve it ^hem)? 



4. What did you think of this activity? 



What did you like about K? 



What didnl you like? 
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4. The student completes all six (6) of the following ste|>s of the task (making use of infonnation and 
supports that are naturally available in the environment): 

(A) chooses and locates music and equipment; 

(B) sets up equipment; 

(C) operates equipment appropriately; 

P) listens appropriately; 

(E) breaks down equipment; (e.g., 1 5 minutes) 

(F) puts it away. 

Tbe Student 

• may ask for and receive aseJstancc from perBoo* in the envirocvnefrt, induding peers arKi co-wof1cef« as tongas such 
assistarKe m only occasional and not an undue burden; 

• may receive a single verbal, gestural, or physical prompt to proceed independently at the beginning or at major breaks in 
the routine from cUssrocm staff; and 

• may use assistive devices. Such use should not in any way Icwer the score as long as the devices are used 
independentiy. 

3 The student completes at least four (4) of the six (6) steps of the task, includhg steps (C & D) with 
supports that are naturally available in the environment 

Thestuder^: 

• may also complete the majority of the routine indeper>dently with occasioral prompts from teacher or other staff; 

• cornpletes the task v^frequ^ supports that are natumOy available (i.^M receives more than occasiorial help from 
servloe personrtei, peers, or co-workers; 

• mayrece«veveital.gestiaal, or physical prompts to initiate the routine or iriittate each major step in the roulirie. 

2 The student completes at least two (2) of the six (6) steps of the task, including step (D) with frequent 
prompts from the teacher or other staff member 

The student 

• rnay participate in the task through partial partici^^ 

• with frequart verbal, gestural, or physical prompts to fo0ow the steps of the task; 

• with hand-over-hand assistance with more than half of the steps in the task, or have more than half of the steps 
compl^ad by assessor, teacher, or other staff. 

1 The student completes at least one (1) of the six (6) steps of the task wit j frequent prompts from the 
teacher or other staff member 

The student 

• nray participate in the task through partial partidpation 

• with frequent verbal, gestural, or physicai prompts to foHow the steps of the task; 

• with hand-over-hand assistance with more than half of the steps in the task, or have more than half of the steps 
completed by assessor, teacher, or other staff. 

NSR Disruptive behavior □; Off task □; No attempt □; Refused to respond □ 
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Program Supports & Opportunities to Learn Rubric 

NOTE: Prior to scoring video assessments, review the portfolio entries regarding program supports and 

opportunities to learn. 

3 Supports are age-appropriate and individualized. They are provided only as needed to promote 
maximum independence on the part of the student Verbal, gesture, or physical prompits match the 
learner's style. Latency period appropriate for the student are provided between the majority of these 
types of prompts. 

2 Supports are age-appropriate but are not irnfividuarized for the student Prompts are given too 
frequently without latency periods appropriate for the student Maximum independence is not 
promoted because opportunities to respond are pre-preempted by additional support 

1 Supports are not age-appropriate and/or prompting strategies reflect no systematic pattern. 

NOTES 
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Scoring Rubric for ComnuinlcatJon 

3 Initiates and responds appropriately to communication from others. Appropriately initiates 
communication for soda! and functional purposes when opportunities present themselves. 
Communicates appropriately, by voice or augmentative communica&on, with persons in different roles 
(e.g., employers, peers, strangers). 

2 Responds appropriately to communication from others. Generally does not initiate communication for 

social and functional purposes when opportunities present themselves. Communicates, by voice or 
augmentative communication, with a limited range of persons in different roles (e.g., employers, peers, 
frimily, strangers). 

1 Responds appropriately to communication from others. Needs prompting for communication for 

social and functional purposes. Communicates, by voice or augmentative communication, with a 
famitiar range of persons. 

NSR Non-scorable Response 
DB Disruptive Behavior 
OT Off Task 
NA No Attempt 
RR Refuse to Respond 



NOTES 



Support Rubric 

3 Communication system is in place that facilitates communication with familiar and unfamitiar persons 
variety of settings. System is age-appropriate and individualized. Itis provided only as needed to 
promote maximum independence on the part of the student 

2 Communication system b in place that facilitates communication witii famiriar persons in a variety of 
settings. System is age-appropriate but not mdividuaiized for the student 




Communication system is not age-appropriate and/or is not present 
NOTES 
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Scoring Rubric for Decision Making 



3 Recognizes probiems/choices and makes appropriate attempts to resolve/choose. Makes use of 
information to generate own optons. 

2 Recognizes some probiems/choices and makes appropriate attempts to resolve/choose. 

1 Recognizes some problems/chtMces but does not attempt to resolve/choose. 

NSR Norv-scorable Response 
DB Disruptive Behavior 
OT Off Task 
NA No.Wempt 
RR Refuse to Respond 

NOTES 






Support Rubric 

3 Support system is ki place that encourages opportunities to make decisions in a variety of situations. 
I Supports are age^ppropriate and indhriduaPized. Tney are provided only as needed to promote 

I maximum independence on the part of the student 

I 2 Support system is in place that encourages opporturuties to make decisions in a variety of situations. 
I Supports are age-appropriate but are not individualized. 

1 Support system is not age-appropriate and/or does not provide opportunities to make deciskxrs. 



NOTES 
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Scoring Rubric for Bahavior 

3 Engages in chronologically age and situation appropriate behaviors. 

2 Usually engages in chronologically age and situation appropriate behaviors. 

1 Frequently ejihibits inappropriate or immature behavior. Occasionally engages in seriously disruptive 
or bizan’e behavior. 

NSR Non-scorable Response 
DB Disruptive Behavior 
OT Off Task 
NA No Attempt 
RR Refuse to Respond 



NOTES 



Support Rubric 

3 Support system is in place that encourages opportunities to make decisions in a variety of situations. 
Supports are age-appropriate arKi irxlMdualiz^. They are provided only as needed to promote 
maximum independence on the part of the student 

2 Support system is in place that encourages opportunities to make decisions in a variety of situations. 
Supports are age-appropriate but are notindiudualized. 

1 Support system is not age-appropriate and/or does not exist 



NOTES 
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TASK 21 LISTENING TO MUSIC 



4. Th» ttud^nt cdrflpUtM •!! six (<) of tho following otopo of tho tiok (moking uoo of Informotion ond oupporto thit tro ntfurtfly ovollablo In tho 

• Rvlrorxnant): 

(1) chcoioa and locatoa musk and aquipmant; 

(2) aata up aquipinant; 

(3) oparataa aquipmant approprlataly; 

(4) liatana appropriataly; 

(5) braaka down aquipmant; (a.g., 15 mlnutaa) 

(6) pull It away. 

Tha atudant: 

• may aak for arxl rooalva aaiiitanca from paraona In tha anvironmani. Including paari and ciMworkara ai long aa aueh 
aaaiatanca only occaalonal and rK>t an undo# burdan; 

• miy racalva a ilngla varbal, gaiturai, or phyakal prompt to procaad Indapindantly at tha baginning or at major fariaka In 
tha routlfta from claaaroom ataff; and 

• miy uaa laalatlva divkaa. Such uaa ahould r>ot In my way lowar tha acora aa long la tha davicaa ara uaad Indapandintiy. 

3 Tha atudant complitia at laaat tho following four (4) atapa of tha taak wMh aupporta that ara naturally avallabla In tha anvironmant 

0) choosaa and locataa muak and aquippmant; 

(2) aata up tha aquipmant; 

(3) oparataa aquippmant ippropprlataly. and; 

(4) ilitina appropriataly. 

Tha atudant: 

• may alao complala tha majority of tha routina indapandantfy with occa atonal prompta from taachar or othar ataff; 

• complaiaa tha taak wHh Iraqumt aupporta that ara naturally avaUabla (la., racaivaa mora than occaaional h«lp from aarvica 
paraonnal, paara, or co-workara; 

• may racaiva varbal. gaatural, or phyaical piompta to InKiata tha reutino or initiata aach major atap in tha routina. 

2 Tha atudant complataa at kaat tha following two (2) atapa of tha taak with fraquant prompta from tha taachar or othar ataff mam bar: 

(1) aala up tha aquipmant, arwl; 

(2) liataning appropriataly. 

Tha atudant: 

• may partlclpata In tha taak through partial participation; 

• with fraquant varbal. gaatural, or phyaical prompta to follow tha atapa of tha taak; 

• with hand-ovar-hand aaaiatanca with mor« than haK of tha atapa in tha taak. or hava merathan haH of tha aUpa complatad 

by aaaaaaor. taachar, or othar ataff. 

1 Tha atudant complataa at kaat tha following atap of tha taak with fraquant prompta from tha taachar or othar ataff mambar: 

(lyiiataning appropriataly. 

Tha atudant; 

• may parlicipata in tha taak through partial participation; 

• wHh fraquant varbal, gaatural, or phyaical prompta to follow tha aiapa of tha taak; 

• with hard-ovar-hand •aaiatanca with mora than half of tha atapa in tha taak. or hava mora than half of tha atapa complatad 

by aaaaaaor, taachar, or othar ataff. 

NSR DIaruptiva bahavior Qt Off taak □; No attampt □; Rafuaad to raapond □ 



Program Supporla 4 OpportunHiaa to Laarn Rubric 

NOTE: Prior to acorirtg vidao aaaaaamanta, ravkw tha portfolio antrlaa ragardirtg program aupporta and opporlunhiaa to laarn. 

3 Supporta ara aga-appropriata and individualiaad. Thay ara providad only aa noodad to promo ta maximum indapar>danca on tha part of tha atudant 

Varbal. gaatura, or phyaical prompta match tha iaarnar'a atyia. LatarKy parted appropriata for tha atudant ara providad betwaan tha majority of thaaa 
typaa of prompta. 

2 Supporta ara aga-appropriata but ara not Individualtzad for tha atudant Prompta ara givan too fraquantly without latancy parioda appropriata for tha 

atudant Maximum Irtdapandanca la iwi promotad bacauaa opportunrtiaa to raaporKf ara pra-praamptad by additional aupport 

1 Supporta ara not aga-appropriata and/or prompting atratagiaa raflact no ayatamatic pattarn. 
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